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Foreword 


——__ 


In one of his best known poems, Mr Auden makes the just observa- 
tion that 

Time that is intolerant 

Of the brave and innocent, 

And indifferent in a week 

To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives; 
Pardons cowardice, conceit, 
Lays its honours at their feet... 


This truth, so painful to moralists, youth-leaders, and the ungifted 
virtuous appears to have been forgotten in a number of recent 
attempts to unhorse some of the more eccentric and colourful 
literary figures of our time. Mr Richard Aldington, in particular, has 
shown a reckless disregard of the revenge it will bring upon himself, 
in his pseudo-biographical attacks on Norman Douglas and T. E. 
Lawrence. It may be gall and wormwood to the champions of respec- 
tability, but it remains a fact that it is not enough to prove that Nor- 
man Douglas was deceitful, exuberantly pagan in his outlook and 
scandalous in his sexual appetites. If he was a fine artist, a master of 
prose in which wit, scholarship and shrewd observation of man and 
nature combine in a uniquely delectable mixture, Time will cer- 
tainly pardon him. Mr Aldington, it is true, made an attempt to dis- 
credit him as an artist as well, but the attempt was so clumsy and 
artificial that it would not have unhorsed a purveyor of popular 
pornography: the author of South Wind and Fountains in the Sand 
remained firmly in the saddle. 

The case of Douglas is no new phenomenon. The late Victorians 
tried very hard to forget Wilde after his downfall; but Time, getting 
the last laugh, will keep him alive as long as the generations find The 
Importance of Being Ernest a delicious masterpiece of theatrical wit. 
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Ig you want help... 


e e e with everyday money problems, come 
and see us at the Midland Bank. You have only to ask someone 
at the counter for details about the things we do, to realise 
there are many banking services which could be really useful 
to you. There is one, for example, which lets you forget about 
regular payments such as insurance, rent and subscriptions—we 


can pay them automatically on your behalf. Make a point of 
looking in at your local branch of the 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES READY TO SERVE YOU 


FOREWORD 


Marlowe's squalid death as a spy cannot obliterate the splendour of 
the poetry in Tamburlaine, nor Rimbaud’s trafficking in slaves alter 
the fact that Bateau Ivre is an event in European literature. Card- 
sharpers, drug-fiends, irresponsible alcoholics, cowards in battle, 
seducers of children, breakers of marriages, grinders of the faces of 
the poor and innocent: all these things great artists may have been in 
the past and may be in the future, and if their contemporaries are 
affronted by Time's capacity for pardoning them, the best thing they 
can do is to read their books and buy their pictures—but keep clear 
of their persons. 

In this number of The London Magazine Captain Liddell Hart deals 
effectively with that part of Mr Aldington’s new book on T. E. Law- 
rence which sets out to destroy the legend of Lawrence the hero of 
the Arab wars. Very little is left, one cannot help thinking, of the 
laboriously constructed case for the prosecution, after it has been 
riddled by Captain Liddell Hart’s well-aimed bursts of machine-gun 
fire; but even if one had to admit that Lawrence was a liar on the 
colossal scale that Mr Aldington suggests, as well as a bastard and a 
lover of his own sex, it would not have altered by one iota the esti- 
inate that Time will make of him as the author of The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom and the translator of The Odyssey. For those two books 
Lawrence claims a place without question in the literature of our 
age. How big a place, it is difficult at this juncture to assess; but Mr 
Aldington’s feeble disparagements do not even begin to sway the 
scales. Literary legends are, of course, exploded often enough, and 
literary fashions changed; but certainly not with the blunt instru- 
ments Mr Aldington seems to believe adequate. A critic of acknow- 
ledged authority may gradually change the taste of a generation, as 
Mr Eliot persuaded his contemporaries between the wars to dethrone 
the poets of the Romantic revival and put in their place certain poets 
of the seventeenth century; but it is doubtful whether even Mr Eliot 
would have had this success if a tide had not already been in motion, 
however indecisively, that was flowing that way. Some younger 
critics have long been announcing the end of Virginia Woolf's repu- 
tation, and have massed some plausible arguments against her 
work; and yet one has the feeling that the publication of her Writer's 
Diary, and the impression it made, have shown their efforts to be un- 
availing, the tide not (yet at any rate) with them. And it is perhaps 
permissible to doubt whether Dr Leavis, even with the formidable 
armoury of weapons he has fashioned for himself, has yet succeeded 
in dislodging Mr Auden from the admiration and affection of our 


time. 
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Behind The Mirror 
Rosin MAUGHAM 


This is the first novel of Robin Maugham’s to appear under our imprint. The 
story is set in a remote community of Tanganyika, and concerns the mystery 
of an ex-diplomat—quondam lover of a famous actress, now dead—whose 
present, like his past, is fraught with drama. June, 10s. 6d. 


Bull Fever 
KEN TYNAN 
The drama and bull-fighting are Ken Tynan’s two obsessions, and he discusses 
in this book the link between them, finding in the bull-ring ‘‘love of grace 
and valour, of poise and pride; and. . . the capacity to be exhilarated by 
mastery of technique’’. Illustrated. May, 18s. 

John Free 
From Bristol to Rome in the 15th Century 

R. J. MITCHELL, M.A. 

The colourful story of a Bristolian scholar who came, by way of Oxford, to 
the Italian schools. Free’s erudition won him the respect of the Italian savants, 


who found him the first Englishman to match them in their own field. 
Illustrated. April, 25s. 


Cold War in Hell 
Harry BLAMIRES 
Something of a sequel to The Devil’s Hunting Grounds, this book really is 


Hell, as seen by the author on a visit with, fortunately for him, a return 
ticket in his pocket: a fantasy full of common sense, humour and vision. 


April, 10s. 6d. 
Homosexuality 
and the Western Christian Tradition 
D. SHERWIN BAILEY, PH.D. 
The Rev. Dr. Bailey provides in this timely book a detached and scholarly 


examination of this vexed and many-sided problem inits historical and religious 
contexts. May, 15s. 


Longmans 
6 & 7 CiiFFoRD STREET, LONDON w.1 
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ROY FULLER 


Two Poems 
—_—-—___— 


AT A WARWICKSHIRE MANSION 
Mad world, mad kings, mad composition— King John 


Cycles of ulcers, insomnia, poetry — 

Badges of office; wished, detested tensions. 

Seeing the parsley-like autumnal trees 
Unmoving in the mist, I long to be 

The marvellous painter who with art could freeze 
Their transitory look: the vast dissensions 
Between the human and his world arise 

And plead with me to sew the hurt with eyes. 


Horn calls on ostinato strings: the birds 

Sweep level out of the umbrageous wood. 
The sun towards the unconsidered west 

Floats red, enormous, still. For these the words 
Come pat, but for society possessed 

With frontal lobes for evil, rear for good, 
They are incongruous as the poisoner’s 
Remorse or as anaemia in furs. 


In the dank garden of the ugly house 

A group of leaden statuary perspires; 

Moss grows between the ideal rumps and paps 
Cast by the dead Victorian; the mouse 

Starves behind massive panels; paths relapse 
Like moral principles; surrounding shires 
Darken beneath the bombers’ crawling wings. 
The terrible simplifiers jerk the strings. 
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But art is never innocent although 

It dreams it may be; and the red in caves 

Is left by cripples of the happy hunt. 

Between the action and the song I know 

Too well the sleight of hand which points the blunt, 
Compresses, lies. The schizophrenic craves 

Magic and mystery, the rest the sane 

Reject: what force and audience remain? 


The house is dark upon the darkening sky: 

I note the blue for which I never shall 

Find the equivalent. I have been acting 

The poet’s rdle for quite as long as I 

Can, at a stretch, without it being exacting: 

I must return to less ephemeral 

Affairs—to those controlled by love and power; 
Builders of realms, their tenants for an hour. 


WINTER WORLD 


A clouded sky at dusk the dirty red 
Of grazed skin: slightly furred, the trees, as though 
Drawn with a fine pen on a still-damp wash: 

The river slow. 


Over the black enormous viaduct 

The gold-barred trains stretch out and glide like snakes. 

The swans precede converging, crimson and grey 
Dissolving wakes. 


Some by the lapping brink assume the long 

Contorted shapes of heraldry or dreams, 

And one swells to that myth where girl with god 
Equally gleams. 


Their beaks are rough and chill: I let the bread 

Fall to the gravel which contains the bones 

Of birds and men, coins of dead dynasties, 
And ice age stones. 
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TWO POEMS 


The poem should end here, its trouvailles all 
Exhausted, but there still remains the moral— 
The aggregate of all the lives in time, 

That reef of coral. 


The lyricist in a technician’s age, the castle 
In the cathedral’s, and the single life 
Born in an era of universal doom, 

Still, like a wife, 


Look to an eventually happy time, in the teeth 

Of the evidence. And during Rome’s most dread 

Decline the barbarians were enjoying themselves, 
As Whitehead said. 


The Faustian image: I am one of those 

Whose skull will be discovered; but its whole 

Consciousness then sucked out, long since surrendered 
Its gloomy soul. 


Tonight the swans, tomorrow the marble leader 
Disfigured with tears of droppings — everywhere 
Poets of the final period find themes 

For their despair: 


Always they see their bodies, not their work, 
Consorting with that vanished world which must 
Present itself noble in pathos, inevitable, to 

The sifters of its dust. 
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Unscheduled Train 


—__——-___ 


y the small hours of a clear night the raid was almost bound 
Bs come. That night it hit the ironworks by the lagoon once 

more: not a big raid this time, because all one could hear after 
the sirens had gone was a few thuds spaced out by silences, as 
though a drummer at rehearsal was dozing off between flourishes. 
Here at the railway junction, five miles inland, the occasional noise 
seemed muffled by the heat rather than by the distance. 

‘Let’s hope they leave us in peace tonight,’ said Signora Maddalena; 
‘twenty-seven, twenty-eight. . . .. She counted to the end of the row. 
The two women sat in what had been a waiting room, third class. 
Once, in these slack moments, Signora Maddalena could have had 
light to knit by while Signora Maria read her book: then the blackout 
curtain kept out the glow of the oil lamp they had started using when 
the electricity failed. But the last raid had carried off the window and 
the curtain with it (‘and I made it myself!’ Signora Maddalena wailed 
when she saw the blank rectangle in the wall). Now, rather than 
stifle by lamplight in the inner room— which was still curtained off 
—they sat by the window in the dark and got what fresh air they 
could. 

‘After all,’ Maddalena would say, ‘you can knit by moonlight just 
as well as by any other.’ Her needles clicked and dived at a child’s 
cardigan. She glanced at her companion. Signora Maria lay stretched 
out on the bench with her eyes closed. But she was not asleep: she 
never was; and if she changed her position it would be only to sit up 
straight, gazing into the darkness. It seemed a waste of time. 

‘Are you sure,’ Maddalena suggested, ‘you wouldn’t like me to get 
you some wool? Really good wool—I know where to find it.’ 

‘No thanks.’ Signora Maria had no children. 

All the stationmaster could see of them as he walked softly along 
the platform was the whiteness of their nurses’ veils framed in the 
window space. He always walked softly during a raid, almost on tip- 
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toe, even though the raid was elsewhere. 

‘Not much longer to wait,’ he called out equally softly. ‘It’ll soon 
be dawn.’ 

The taller shape stirred, sat up, and turned round. ‘Are there any 
trains coming?’ said Signora Maria. It did not sound like a question. 

‘There's one signalled from Udine, but it’s not likely to get in 
before you go home.’ And he tripped off, curiously light on his feet 
for a fat man. 

‘Only a month ago,’ said Signora Maria, ‘he could have given us a 
time and not been more than an hour out.’ Signora Maddalena sighed 
non-committally. The fact was that she did not mind this vagueness, 
because the vaguer the stationmaster became the fewer trains there 
were; and the fewer trains, she supposed, the fewer wounded, the 
less fighting. She did not care to dwell on the business, though she 
worked hard enough when the trains came in; indeed, she sometimes 
worked too hard. ‘Don’t get so flustered, signora, there’s plenty of 
time,’ Signora Maria had once said in her cool voice before a room- 
ful of sick and wounded soldiers. How like her to insist on that 
‘signora’, even then, even now. 

The first months, Signora Maddalena sometimes confided to her 
next-door neighbour though not to Signora Maria, had been at once 
the best and the worst. There were trainloads then from Venice 
across the lagoon—soldiers from Croatia; trainloads from the 
southern ports—soldiers from Africa or Greece; trainloads from the 
north — soldiers going on leave. Not all or even most were hurt: she 
had been happy to hand out cups of coffee and leave the bandages 
and the inquiries to Signora Maria. She had enjoyed chatting in the 
circle of light which the electric bulb still shed and laughing, some- 
times uncertainly, at the soldiers’ jokes. But gradually there were 
more sick, more wounded. They had started coming from the north 
as well, for the Croatian garrison now sent its men overland; among 
them, too, were a few from the Russian front—she did not think of 
them often. After a while there were no more men from Africa and 
fewer and fewer from Greece. The south, too, was nearer, though 
you heard less about it. Then the armistice came, and suddenly most 
of the trains were going south full of Germans who looked after 
themselves. Now, a few months later, what men came to them were 
more likely to belong to some special formation (Republican they 
called themselves, and Social) than to what Signora Maddalena recog- 
nized as the army. 

As the passenger and troop trains dwindled the raids increased: 
Gaps appeared in the station buildings and gangs of workmen were 
busy clearing rubble from the tracks. But trains of a kind kept coming 
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from north, south, east and‘west. Made up of goods trucks mostly, 
closed and guarded, they shunted, stood for hours on the sidings, took 
in water when there was water, and in the end steamed out to no 
apparent schedule. 

They had no reason, then, to take special notice now when they 
heard the puffs of an engine slowing down some way off. It stopped 
by what had been the signal box on the Bologna line; so at least the 
sound suggested, and their practised ears could gauge the distance all 
the better now that the thuds from the coast had almost died away. 
Still Signora Maria turned and spoke to the stationmaster as he 
passed by the window once again. 

‘Do you think this might be anything for us?’ She sounded even less 
expectant than before. 

‘Who can tell? I don’t hear about half these trains until they’re in 
the station. Some goods train, probably. I’m bringing it in on this 
track.’ He spoke more loudly now, and seemed ready to do important 
things with the little flag he carried. 

‘I'll come and see,’ said Signora Maria. She came out and joined 
him on the platform. It was a way of shaking off numbness. Signora 
Maddalena went on knitting. 

They could see the engine now; or rather they could see the sparks 
streaming up from its funnel. ‘Dreadful stuff they’re burning these 
days,’ the stationmaster had muttered once to Signora Maddalena. 
But he said nothing now. 

The engine puffed more heavily, stuttered, and then started edging 
forward. The train jangled, lurched, clickety-clacked over the points, 
then came hissing along the track. The stationmaster had been right: 
goods trucks and closed, all but the one at the end, where the guard 
hung on by one hand. As the train drew in he jumped off and started 
running up to them. An Italian, Signora Maria discerned by the 
general shape of him. And then the first unusual thing happened. 

‘Get away,’ said the guard, even before he was upon them. ‘Get 
away.’ He was controlling his voice. He said it again, but the train 
ground to a stop and covered his voice. He was holding a rifle. They 
could see him wave his free arm. 

Then, as soon as the train had shaken itself still, they noticed. From 
the goods trucks came a low hum like the murmur of many voices; 
here and there, too, a muffled knock. Not cattle: the noise was too 
soft and even. 

The guard almost thrust his face into the stationmaster’s. ‘I told 


you to get away.’ He seemed angry. ‘What did you want to bring us 
into the station for?’ 


‘We have to use the lines we've got.’ 
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He was pushing them now; they started to move back. Then, from 
the truck immediately opposite them, a scream went up. From a low 
note it rose, fell, rose again higher and sharper. The humming and 
knocking mounted with it. 

They had all stopped. Signora Maddalena came walking slowly out 
of the waiting room. She held her knitting in one hand and her eyes 
were staring wide. The scream broke off and there was silence for a 
few seconds. Then it started again, in quick repeated notes that went 
up and finally ran together into one steady knife-edge of sound. 

Signora Maddalena was gasping in quick low spasms—‘hah, hah, 
hah’ —as if mocking the sound. Her breast heaved though she could 
not yet cry. 

The scream stopped. Instead they could hear knocks, louder and 
more regular than before. The knocking spread from the truck oppo- 
site them to the others, all the way down the train. 

Signora Maria went up to the guard until she could see his face. 
When she opened her mouth to speak the scream rose again to its 
highest and most sustained note yet; so that she only felt the shape her 
lips took when she said: ‘You’ve got to let us in.’ 

He was saying no, it seemed, but while she kept her eyes on his 
face her mind clung to the sound and could hear nothing else. It had 
fallen into a repeated wail on three notes. D flat, D, E, D flat. 

The guard was gesticulating and twisting his face about. 

D flat, D, E, D flat. Signora Maria had taken singing lessons once. 
Her mouth said: ‘You've got to let us in.’ 

Signora Maddalena was crying now. She seemed to have laid hands 
on the guard. She was shouting at him. The stationmaster shook 
oddly. He gasped like’a fish. Signora Maddalena lifted her hands. The 
tears zig-zagged down her cheeks. 

The scream was higher again, shriller. It jumped wildly all over 
the scale. Still Signora Maria followed. As it made thrust after thrust 
into the night air the sound pulled her mind after it. Only her body 
took hold of the guard when Maddalena let go. Her body kept hold 
of him. The cloth of his lapels felt rough. Maddalena wept, half-bent. 
The stationmaster shook and gasped. Signora Maria’s body tightened 
its hold; her mouth repeated: ‘You've got to let us in.’ 

She found time to be surprised when the guard gave way. He 
seemed to cave in like a punctured tyre. He moved to the truck. He 
drew the bolt and slid the door open just enough to make a chink of 
deeper darkness on the side of the truck. Out of the darkness a hand 
showed dimly. 

In Signora Maria’s mind another sound wove in and out of the 
scream. ‘I must go in,’ it said, ‘I must go in.’ She found herself stand- 
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ing, almost wedged, in the entrance to the truck. Something moved 
against her knees; then an elbow jabbed into her thigh. A hand flitted 
briefly over her face. The hum rose, close and fragmented into voices. 
But her mind let the scream guide it: The scream drew her over un- 
known and shifting obstacles, as a silk line draws in a fish. 

She reached it. The thing lay on the floor at her feet. Still she could 
not see. A hand— Maddalena’s— pressed something into her hand. A 
torch. 

In the sudden cone of light she saw the woman’s face. 

Once Signora Maria’s dog had brought in a rabbit, still alive, its 
eyes wide open. But the rabbit had only squealed. 

The woman’s skirt was undone and tumbled over the great swell 
of her belly. She lay with her back across a pair of legs. Signora Maria 
did not raise her torch to see whose. 

The scream ceased, and with it every other sound in the darkness. 
Signora Maria found her voice. She turned and saw the guard framed 
in the opening of the truck with his rifle at the ready. 

‘I want some hot water,’ she said. ‘Maddalena, fetch my bag.’ 
Maddalena lumbered back to the entrance and climbed out. 

The stationmaster spoke up. He was craning over the guard’s 
shoulder to see inside. ‘But there’s no water,’ he said. 

‘Get it from the engine,’ said Signora Maria evenly. ‘I don’t care 
where you get it, but get it.” He dodged out of sight. 

Signora Maria took the torch off the woman’s face; kneeling down, 
she shone it on the floor to make a tiny round of light. Until then she 
had not noticed the smell, or the heat, or the airlessness. It was like 
being imprisoned within a decaying body. Shapes which she could 
make out—her eyes accustomed now to the dark—stirred here and 
there. She heard breathing, fast or slow. Reflecting the light, even the 
little circle her torch shed on the floor, a pair of eyes appeared catlike 
at her elbow. She thought by the look of the eyes that a mouth she 
could not see would now begin to utter not a hum but a word and 
then another word and another—a whole sentence, perhaps. Instead 
the woman's scream shot up once more, and all fell into place: Sig- 
nora Maria’s mind catching on the scream swiftly, with foreknow- 
ledge almost, catching as on a hook. 

Then, out of the corner of her eye, she saw Maddalena’s broad 
shape shuffling back into the truck: behind her the stationmaster: be- 
tween them some utensil which they now lugged in with clumsy 
care. 

Twenty minutes later the child was born, alive. Its tentative squeal 
was now the only sound. The woman lay in the circle of light, flat- 
tened, still, but breathing. Signora Maria sat back on her heels. Her 
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head was bare, for she had wrapped the child in her veil. 

It was Signora Maddalena now who stirred when the guard be- 
came restive. Still in an undertone, he called out: ‘Can’t you get-on 
with it? The train ‘ll have to go in a minute. What about the police? 
If they come along. . . .’ With difficulty Maddalena reached back 
to the opening and leaned out. ‘We can’t let the woman and the child 
go on like this,’ she whispered. In the first glimmer of dawn he saw 
the lines of her face contract and twist. ‘Couldn’t we take them into 
the infirmary? There’s room.’ 

“You off your head?’ he cried. ‘But the child,’ she said, ‘at least the 
child.’ She wrung her hands. ‘How can you leave a child... .’ 

‘Come on, that’s enough. Do you know what they could do to me 
just for letting you in?’ The man had got his temper back. He tugged 
at Maddalena’s arm. She offered no more than feeble resistance; he 
soon got her on to the platform, where she stood quietly, her face in 
her hands. He was about to poke his head into the truck when Sig- 
nora Maria startled him by appearing in the entrance: it must have 
been the gathering dawn that made her look so white. With econ- 
omical movements she collected her kit; then she got down. 

She did not turn back as she led Maddalena to the waiting room, 
though she heard the guard slide the door to until it shut with a snap 
behind her; she heard him bolt it. Then the hum rose once more: 
still she kept her hands on Maddalena’s shoulders. At last the whistle 
blew and covered the sound. 

‘Poor child,’ Maddalena was saying through tears, ‘poor child.’ 
How unnecessary, how unnecessary to speak, Signora Maria 
thought in passing; but did not pursue the thought because she was 
straining after the sound of the engine. They were nearly at the wait- 
ing room door now; the stationmaster hovered about them, his hands 
outstretched as if to help, one of them waving, again, the little flag. 
That’s unnecessary too, thought Signora Maria; but at once the engine 
stuttered, hissed, stuttered faster, then, with stronger and steadier 
puffs, began to pull out. ‘I’ve heard,’ Maddalena said in a fresh spasm 
of tears (yet she kept her voice low), ‘I’ve heard about them—two, 
three, perhaps four days it takes them to get there—no food, no 
water. . .. How can they? How can it live that long?’ ‘Perhaps it’s 
better if it doesn’t,’ muttered the stationmaster, ‘better like that, you 
know, better like that.’ 

Unnecessary, thought Signora Maria, unnecessary, unnecessary; 
but listened none the less, listened intently to the clickety-clack of 
each separate pair of wheels as it went over the points; counted them; 
followed the diminishing sound of the train as it gathered speed and 
steamed up the line to the north. 
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When they got into the waiting room she let go of Maddalena, who 
sat now, heaped up on the bench, her questions drowned into in- 
coherence. The stationmaster still hovered; she dismissed him with 
a gesture and he went. Then she turned round and looked out 
through the window space. The sky was oyster colour; a streak of 
pink showed between the poplars on the far side of the station; in 
the early light the rails had begun to gleam, their reflection as faint 
as the sound she thought she could still hear from the receding train, 
a sound perhaps conveyed by these very rails, not blown through 
anything so insubstantial as air. 

She must have listened for a long time, because when she looked 
round again Signora Maddalena was sitting up straight, her face puffy 
but composed, and every corner of the room was visible in the light. 

‘It’s time to go,’ she said; ‘the others will be here any minute.’ Sig- 
nora Maddalena nodded. 

As they walked out of the empty station they ran across the two 
women who were to take their place; but they only said good morn- 
ing and walked on. It’s better not to stop, thought Maddalena, they 
might ask questions. She glanced at Signora Maria for confirmation. 
But Signora Maria seemed not to have seen the two women. She car- 
ried her chin high and her head slightly bent to one side, as people do 
who are listening hard for a familiar sound. 

In the avenue that led from the station a policeman hailed them; 
but he waved them on when he saw Signora Maddalena’s veil. 

A little further on they came to a church and Signora Maddalena 
stopped. The church door was open; inside two or three candles 
shone. 


‘They’re about to say Mass,’ she said. ‘I'd like to go in.’ 


“Yes ...’ said Signora Maria. Did she mean ‘yes, do’? 
‘Are you coming too?’ 
‘No. .. . I'm going home.’ She seemed to be looking over Signora 


Maddalena’s shoulder. ‘Goodbye, signora.’ 

‘Goodbye.’ Maddalena sighed; walked in; genuflected almost down 
to the cold flags. 

Before Signora Maria could turn the corner into the street where 
she lived the sirens began to sound over the lagoon five miles away. 
It was the all clear, delayed as usual until long after the raid was over. 
The sirens rose, semitone by semitone, until they reached a high 
harsh note and held it. They held it for one minute, two minutes, 
three minutes. The sound streamed out over the lagoon, the iron- 
works, the fields and the railway lines. But Signora Maria, nearly 
home by now, a rapt look on her face, her chin high and her head 
slightly bent to one side, did not notice. 
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Who brought my body here? = rege gs 
Faithful mother lapwing. ee 
Who nursed me tenderly? 
Fern foot and sapling. 


x Who built the byre for me? 

= Badger and swallow. 

Who brought my eyes to me? pee 
Yellow flag and willow. ag 


Who brought to me my ears? 
Cuckoo, thrush and lark. 
Who found my gift of sleep? 
A grim hillside oak. 


a eh oo Oe 


Who provided me with food? 
Oat husk and medlar. 

Who gave me second sight? 
Beechwood and alder. 


Who taught my halting tongue? 
Wise herald starling. 

Who endowed my shaping hand? 
Wave and stooping merlin. 


Who spelled the runes to me? 
Shattered elm and almond. 
Who gave me skill to leap? 
Water rat and salmon. . 
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Who gave me skill to follow? 
Wild goose and vetch vine. 
Who held up my falling feet? 
Cloud and cliff-hung pine. 


Who kept me from the cold? 
Bryony and bramble. 

Who counted out my age? 
Thistledown and ripple. 


Who called me by my name? 
Downwind drifting seamew. 
Who served me for soul fetch? 
Turtle dove and curlew. 


Who was it that brought my death? 
Pine marten and spider. 

Who hung up my hollow skin? 
Horned ow! and adder. 
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Gone, Gone with his Head 
eye ae 


6 e’s gone with his head.’ 
It is a common enough turn of phrase in Moroccan 
Arabic. The old woman sitting in the dust there must 
have meant that he had gone without fuss, but definitively all the 
same. 

‘Gone,’ she repeated, gesturing vaguely towards the flat roof on 
which the old man in question used to live. His roof was just about 
the level of my waist, as I stood there in the alleyway. A widow 
lived underneath, and there were other hovels down the slope be- 
yond, Thereafter the ground rose again to a tumulus with a great 
many more hovels on it. The village spread over several tumuli of 
this sort. 

“Where to?’ I asked. 

‘Gone with his head—and his cat and his little dog and also his 
flags.’ 

‘The little flags are still there.’ 

‘No,’ she said. 

But I could see the fluttering rag-pennants still tied to their bam- 
boos. Being blind, like almost everyone in this village, she could not 
see them, so I let it pass. 

‘Where to?’ I asked her again. 

‘He was taken away.’ Then she started to giggle softly. ‘He did not 
wish to go at first, but he was told that he would have a much better 
place where he was going and after a while he agreed to go.’ 

‘I see. With his head.’ 

‘Yes. Ai-yai, meskin—the poor creature!’ 

At dusk the blind people start coming back to the village from 
their business in the city and I watched the approach of the first 
straggling chain of them, each man holding on to the clothing of the 
next in front with one hand, his staff or his begging-bow] in the 
other, It was obvious that their feet knew the individual stones and 
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pitfalls and intersections of the path they followed. They had come 
at a steady pace through the gap leading from the city and for much 
of the way they were visible—to me, anyhow— though every now 
and then a dip in the terrain or a house higher than most hid them 
from me. The alleys in this village had all become silted up with the 
dirt of ages so that you had to step down two or three feet into 
the houses. Consequently a man’s head would generally overtop the 
walls as he made for home. A second chain of beggars had appeared 
at the entry to the village, their chins held high in the closed but 
noble way that blind people have. The old woman cocked her ears. 
Then she turned to shout something domestic down through the 
open doorway of her house, and a child’s voice answered. It was 
about charcoal. Perhaps she had caught the sound of silent feet as 
they came scuffling nearer, and had been reminded that it was al- 
ready evening. 

The place where I stood was practically the highest point and I 
had a panoramic view of the whole village—and of a section of the 
city of Marrakesh too. I speak of the ‘village’ because it has the 
character of one: it is quite distinct from the true city that surrounds 
it on three sides with the walls of the rich. Beyond these high rich 
walls are gardens, but from the village all you can see of them are 
the black fingertips of cypresses, and occasionally pepper trees with 
their weeping grey-green foliage. At one point near the gap leading 
from the city the minaret of a mosque stands up stiffly, and beside it 
is Sidi bel Abbas’s zaouia, his shrine. The zaouia is easily recognized 
by its pyramid-shaped roof and the green tiles. To the fourth side of 
the village is a strip of eroded land, not very wide, and then the 
towering red mud ramparts that enclose the entire city of Marra- 
kesh. So it is wrong to talk of the ‘village’ because it is really part of 
the city itself—but it is cut off by its character and by the blindness 
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of its inhabitants. Sidi bel Abbas is the patron-saint of commerce, 
but, because the shopkeepers are accustomed to set aside a coin in his 
name when they open their shops each morning, and because this 
coin is given to the blind and needy, he is by extension patron of the 
blind also. 

The first chain of returning beggars had disintegrated by now, but 
the second came towards us, dropping one or another of its links as 
this door was reached, or that door. They had seemed silent when at 
a distance—to me, in any case—but now I could hear the scuffling 
of their feet and that they were talking to each other, news of the 
day’s business, I expect, and about the evening meal. The last of the 
sun was coming in horizontally above the ramparts, and well above 
our heads, by this time. The old woman shouted out to one of the 
beggars and he replied to her: ‘La bas—no harm.’: and then he 
jangled some nickel coins together in his bow]. He had some mint 
for mint-tea too, and he shook it, so that its scent pricked the air. 

I turned to the old woman once more. 

“Will he come back, do they say?’ 

‘To his roof? Why should he come back, since the new place is 
better than the old one?’ 

‘No reason, really, except that I thought his duty held him here. 
And I wished to see him.’ 

‘Are you blind also?’ 

‘No, I am not blind, may God be praised. But I had brought him a 
saucepan.’ 

I had been concealing it behind my back hitherto, the good Lord 
alone knows who from, but now I waved it at her. I flicked it with a 
fingernail so that she might hear the ring it made. 

‘He was complaining that his saucepan was useless on account of 
holes. He could not repair it any more.’ 

She clacked her tongue. ‘Tch! That saucepan of his! A terrible 
saucepan. I would not have taken soup from it.’ 

‘Well, if you like—since he is gone and is not coming back— you 
can take your soup from this one that I had brought for him. Here! 
Hak!’ 

She held out her hand and I put the saucepan into it. For a moment 
she sat feeling its shape and sniffing at it. 

‘A good saucepan,’ she admitted finally. ‘Bless you. Nothing 
haram' has been cooked in it?’ 

‘Nothing has ever been cooked in it. It is a new one.’ 

‘There is no harm in it,’ she said contentedly. 

‘So you don’t know where he has gone?’ 

1 Haram: ritually forbidden for Muslims. 
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‘You are talking about that old man on the roof? He has gone 
away. The widow living underneath his roof is content, because his 
little dog and his cat were forever soiling the roof and giving her 
trouble. She said nothing, however. She had to be careful, naturally. 
With such people one never quite knows. . . .’ She had started to 
giggle secretly again. She seemed to be a great one for giggling. ‘And 
now his going does not displease me either, because of this. . . .’ and 
she flicked the saucepan with her fingernail, as I had done. 

He had lived on his roof longer than anyone could remember, in 
the belief that he and the saint Sidi bel Abbas were one, and this 
being so he considered that he had a duty towards the villagers. 
There was no material good that he could do, since he had nothing 
to do it with, but his presence among them might be helpful. There 
were others, for example people connected with the upkeep of the 
saint’s shrine, who organized the begging and allotted to each blind 
person the part of the city in which he should beg each day. Then 
there were the coins set aside by the shop-keepers as ‘abbasiya’ in 
Sidi bel Abbas’s name, and perhaps there might sometimes be a share 
of the offerings in the alms-box kept in his shrine, as well. But a 
general, benign and seeing eye the old man could keep on everything 
from the eminence of his roof, and most of the villagers found this 
reasonable enough. He had told me quite a lot about it all on previous 
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occasions, how the saint he claimed to be at one with in this odd 
manner had wrought miracles, how a traveller by sea had quieted a 
tempest by throwing his gold-hilted dagger into the waters in the 
saint’s name, and how the raging waters had been stilled instantly. 
He was not the only person to repeat this story, naturally, but he 
claimed to have special means of knowing that it was true, he being 
who he was. The gold-hilted dagger had been miraculously recovered 
a day or so after the stilling of the tempest, in the alms-box of the 
saint’s shrine. Sidi bel Abbas was also useful, it appeared, for sum- 
moning up the west wind in the season of the harvest. You would 
erect a little heap of stones on the west side of the winnowing-floor, 
and then call out: ‘Your cairn, O Sidi bel Abbas!’ and then wait for 
the breeze to start. 

The old man on the roof was immensely old and, in colour, purple- 
black, with a shine on him like an aubergine—but an aubergine 
whose flesh was shrinking away so that it no longer quite filled its 
skin. He had a benignity —a nobility, even. The rag-pennants on the 
bamboos had been votive offerings, strips torn from the clothing of 
whoever had offered them. It is not impossible that some of them 
had been torn from his own clothing. If you examined his clothes 
you could see that this explanation could be the true one. He wore 
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the remnants of an indigo-blue nightgown, as a sop of modern con- 
vention, I suppose—and nothing else. When he sat down he would 
do so very decorously, arranging his tattered skirts into position be- 
tween and over his knees, because he would otherwise risk exhibit- 
ing his person. As he talked he would gesture with his left hand, the 
right hidden in his rags. He loved to talk, but he was often hard to 
follow and I would find myself interrupting him to ask him to repeat 
what he had said. When he repeated it, it seemed quite different in 
meaning, not simply a paraphrase of what he had said before, and it 
frequently remained as meaningless as ever to me. ‘Sidi bel Abbas did 
this,’ he would say. ‘I did that, we came from afar and travelled 
everywhere’ —a hopeless confusion of personalities and personal 
pronouns, but in the circumstances this was inevitable. 

According to tradition, Sidi bel Abbas had come from Ceuta—or 
at least he had at one moment been in Ceuta, on the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean, right opposite Gibraltar. There he had pro- 
phesied the fall of Ceuta to the Christians. Indeed he had done more: 
he had gone through the form of selling Ceuta to a Jew for a loaf of 
bread and had then turned and left, striking south through Morocco. 
As he journeyed south he gave away his clothes to poor people in 
need of them and he was consequently stark naked when he reached 
Marrakesh and announced his intention of settling down there. 

It was not his nakedness that distressed the Marrakeshis: rather it 
was the arrival of yet another holy man amongst them, another 
potential saint as it might be, when their city was well stocked with 
saints already. They didn’t want him. They did all they could to dis- 
courage him without actually telling him to go: they sent him, for 
example, a bowl brimful of water as a delicate unspoken hint: ‘no 
room’, the bowl said; but Sidi bel Abbas was not to be deterred by 
this. He took a rose and floated it on the face of the water and in this 
way, without having to speak a word, he indicated that there was 
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always room for one more of his kind. He stayed, despite the little 
harassments and the greater harassments—of which the most dis- 
agreeable was when complaints were framed against him and sub- 
mitted in writing to the Amir. The writing said that Sidi bel Abbas 
was accustomed to betray the girls who came to him for his blessing. 
The Amir had the paper delivered to Sidi bel Abbas and then must 
have sat back, waiting to see how the unwelcome newcomer would 
wriggle out of this one. Without a word the newcomer once more 
showed his mettle: he simply returned the paper, without even un- 
folding it, and this act was construed as having transformed the ac- 
cusation into a blessing — though it may sound to us and our material 
world more like contempt of court. Anyway, there it was: he stayed. 
In time he came to be reckoned first of the ‘Seven Men’—the seven 
Muslim saints of Marrakesh. 

I cannot discover in what century all this is believed to have taken 
place, nor does the fact that Sidi bel Abbas’s shrine with its green- 
tiled, pyramid-shaped roof was built in 1603 of our era help to estab- 
lish the date of his death. As a matter of fact by the end of the six- 
teenth century a good many people had got it into their heads that 
Sidi bel Abbas was none other than Saint Augustine—and Saint 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, is known to have died in AD 430. That 
was during the siege of Hippo Regius, up on the coast of what is to- 
day Algeria, and a little over two hundred years before the Muslim 
era began. It was also at least six centuries before the foundation of 
Marrakesh as a city, so it is all rather confusing. But if Saint Augus- 
tine the Christian was in some mystical way to become the Muslim 
saint Sidi bel Abbas, then I see no reason why the old man on the roof 
should not have become one with Sidi bel Abbas so many centuries 
later, though he has yet to prove his claim. For the moment, how- 
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ever, I learnt nothing except that the old man had been taken away 
with his head. 

Probably the poor old man had become too peculiar, too apart 
from the world, or just simply too old to continue living on his roof 
there, in all weathers, with nothing but what the blind people could 
give him to eat—they being too poor even to feed themselves pro- 
perly. They had been good to him—as he to them —and one of them 
had presented him with a pair of pants to wear under his nightgown. 
He wore them for a time, they say, out of kindness; but when the 
widow-woman who lived in the hovel below washed them for him 
and hung them up to dry between two of the bamboo flag-poles, he 
did not trouble to put them on again. He just left them hanging there 
forever, amongst all the other votive-offerings. The day I took the 
saucepan to the village and found him gone, the pants were still 
there, fluttering in the little evening breeze that comes up as spring 
advances. 

‘Did they take his cat and his dog away with him too?’ I asked the 
old woman. 

‘I expect so,’ she said. ‘Yes, I expect so. He was so fond of them, 
and no one would wish to distress him by leaving them behind.’ 

She heaved herself to her feet. ‘My man is coming now,’ she said. 
‘I must see to the evening soup.’ 

She disappeared down the doorsteps into her house. Fifty yards 
away an old man had come round the bend in the alleyway, tapping 
with his staff, his begging-bow] held in front of him. 
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A WOMAN POET 


The superficial graces go 
And yet such grace remains 
About that bare iambic flow, 
Although the syntax strains 
To a tense symmetry and so 
Remotely entertains 

The thundering percussion 


Out of the distant heartbeat caught 
And never turned away, 
Though hidden in a careful thought 
No image would delay, 
If any image could support 
A femininity 

Made flame to purge its vision: 


Which saw that fair correcting hand 
Resolve the faults of love 
In a sweet calculus that spanned 
The diapason of 
All that a mind could understand 
Or mindless music move 

Of passion and compassion. 
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TEN YEARS AGO NOW 


Loudly the engines of the five Dakotas 
Roared in a glittering glass air, ten thousand feet 
Above the Macedonian rocks and rivers. 

Far below, 
Minute among the clenched mountains, a train 
Pulled slowly down the Vardar’s banks with field-guns 
For the Germans round Strumitsa—no concern of ours. 


— Now for an hour there was only a little danger, 
A possibility of sudden Messerschmidts, but not enough 
To build its alien life into our breath and brains 
And sow the field of vision with its lethal salt. 
No: that slight touch of fear 
Was just enough to fill the glowing atmosphere 
With extra strangeness and sweetness, and to help 
The hypnotic engines and the natural brightness 
To create in us a lucid organism 
Watching the landscape and the future 
Half-asleep in a mist and a dream. 
And now 
I seemed at last to be absorbed into acceptance 
Of the knowledge of death’s usualness: that light 
Seemed to transcend, purely, inhumanly, 
The warmth and softness of a summer landscape 
In which the dying rifleman must find 
A desperate heaven. 
The engines’ note 
Changed slightly as we wheeled to avoid 
The guns of Veles. Level with us to the east 
Loomed up the huge and snow-topped ridge of Rila. 


The world re-entered time. I settled down to bridge the gap 


Playing pontoon with a signal sergeant, 

My heart still cool and new from the stripped vision. 
And above the glowing rocks 

The aircraft drove on, heading north. 
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THREE POEMS 


DAWN NEAR BARI 


Extinguishing the cyclone lamp 
I watch by the sea’s edge the night collapsing. 
The moon, a mirror of ash, has set and then 

A last Perseid flaws 
This glass sky as it blurs with light and damp. 


But quickly now from sea and field 
The mist melts. The grass is splashing white 
Under an early breeze. The dust and metal 
Of the airfield’s runway shines 
Greyly beyond the stream. The full world is revealed. 


And the river bubbles sharply by 
The bridge where it enters the warm and bluer sea, 
And on it a swan drifts, the last of ten 

Shot for food last winter, 
But still a cool curved whiteness, foreign beauty. 


But I can only show problems whirling 
Like the dust spun behind that Venom’s take-off, 
Cannot even say if they are soluble, 

And know, too, that some future may bring 
Complete retraction of my present feeling; 


And yet as I turn and see 
The ochre glow of the Byzantine fort 
And the sea which a quick wind chops and freshens now 
— Ordinary images—I hope I must 
Seek knowledge, love, and with them poetry. 
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The Boa 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 
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1928. 

*On Sunday afternoons the other girls at Mlle Barbet’s pension 
used to go out. They were the ones who had ‘acquaintances’ in the 
town. They would come back in the evening glutted with visits to 
the cinema, the Pagoda Teashop and the swimming-pool, with 
motor-jaunts and tennis-parties. 

But I had no acquaintances. I stayed with Mlle Barbet all the week 
and on Sundays too. 

We used to go to the Botanical Garden. It cost nothing, and it en- 
abled Mlle Barbet to charge my mother extra for ‘Sunday outings’. 
So we used to go to watch the boa swallow his chicken. All week he 
got none: only dead meat and sick fowls. But on Sundays he had his 
real live chicken, because people liked watching that better. 

We used to go and see the caymans too. One cayman, twenty 
years earlier, a great-uncle or maybe the father of one of those that 
were there in 1928, had snapped off the leg of a soldier in the 
Colonial army. He had severed it at the groin and thus wrecked the 
career of the poor soldier, who had been playfully tickling the 
animal’s jaws with his leg, not realizing that when a crocodile plays, 
he plays ruthlessly. Since that day a fence had been set round the 
caymans’ pond and now one could safely stand watching them, as 
they slept with half-closed eyes and dreamed powerful dreams about 
their ancient crimes. 

And we used to go and watch the indecencies of the gibbons, and 
the black panthers from the mangrove marshes, who lay dying of 
drought on the cement floor, and, refusing to look at the faces of 
men who revelled sadistically in their horrible suffering, gazed out 
through the iron bars at the green estuaries of Asiatic rivers, swarm- 
ing with monkeys 


[ was in a big town in one of the French colonies, round about 
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If you got there too late, you found the boa drowsing on a bed of 
chicken’s feathers. But you stayed a while in front of his cage. There 
was nothing more to see, but you knew what had just been happen- 
ing, and everybody stood there in front of the boa, brooding deeply. 
Such peace after such a deed; that faultlessly accomplished crime 
amidst the snowy warmth of those feathers, which made the 
chicken’s innocence uncannily real. That spotless murder, without 
a trace of blood spilt, without remorse. Order after catastrophe: 
peace on the scene of the crime. 

Coiled up on itself, black, gleaming with a purer dew than morn- 
ing dew on mayblossom, admirable in form, with a plump, tender, 
muscular roundness, like a column of black marble that has suddenly 
collapsed from its thousand-year-old weariness and coiled up on 
itself, suddenly despising its own weight and pride, with an undulat- 
ing slowness through which ran shivers of repressed power, the boa 
was assimilating the chicken, digesting it with a sovereign ease as 
perfect as the absorption of water by the parched sands of the desert, 
a transubstantiation accomplished in a holy hush. Amidst this 
awe-inspiring inner silence the chicken was becoming part of the 
boa. With dizzying delight the biped’s flesh flowed into the reptile’s 
flesh, within the long smooth tube. The creature’s very shape was be- 
wildering, round and without visible hold on the outside world, and 
yet more prehensile than any talon, hand, claw, horn or tooth, and 
yet again naked as water, more naked than anything else in all the 
multitude of species. 

Mlle Barbet, being old and far gone in virginity, cared little for 
the boa. But on me its effect was considerable. The sight of it set me 
dreaming, and might have led me, had | been endowed with a livelier 
and better-furnished mind, with a more scrupulous soul, with a 
greater and more generous heart, to the rediscovery of a creative 
deity and of the absolute division of the world between the forces of 
evil and of good, both eternal, to whose conflict all things owed their 
origin; or, on the other hand, to revolt against the disgrace attached 
to crime and the prestige conferred on innocence. 


When we went back to the pension, always too soon for my 
liking, a cup of tea and a banana were waiting for us in Mlle Barbet's 
room. We ate in silence. Then I went up to my room again. After a 
few moments Mlle Barbet would call me. I would not answer im- 
mediately. She persisted: ‘Come and have a look. .. .’ 

I had to go, otherwise she would have come to fetch me. I went 
back into her room. I always found her in the same place, in front of 
her window, smiling, in her pink petticoat, with her shoulders bare. 
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I took up my stand in frent‘of her and looked at her, as | was obliged 
to do, as I was expected to do every Sunday after she had been kind 
enough to take me to see the boa. 

‘See,’ Mile Barbet would say softly, ‘it’s beautiful lingerie.’ 

‘I see, I see,’ I would say, ‘yes, it is, it’s beautiful lingerie.’ 

‘I bought it yesterday; I love fine lingerie,’ she would sigh, ‘I love it 
more and more.’ 

She would stand very straight so that I could admire her, looking 
down at herself amorously. Half naked. She had never shown herself 
thus to anybody but me in all her life. It was too late. She was over 
seventy-five and she would never show herself to anybody else but 
me. I was the only person in the whole house to whom she showed 
herself, and it was always on a Sunday afternoon when all the other 
boarders had gone out, and after our visit to the Zoo. I had to look 
at her just as long as she chose. 

‘How I do love it,’ she would say, ‘I’d rather do without my food.’ 

A dreadful smell came from Mlle Barbet’s body. There was no mis- 
taking it. The first time she showed herself to me I recognized the 
horrible smell that hung about the house, I understood its secret at 
last—a smell that underlay the scent of carnations with which she 
deluged herself, that exuded from the cupboards, mingled with the 
damp air of the bathroom, hung stagnant and heavy, twenty years 
old, about the corridors of the pension and, at siesta time, was 
wafted out of Mlle Barbet’s black lace blouse as she took her regular 
after-dinner nap in the drawing room. 

‘Fine lingerie is very important. You must learn that. I learnt it too 
ate.’ 

‘Yes, I understand.’ 

‘It’s too late,’ she moaned. 

] ne not answer. She waited a moment, but I could give no answer 
to this. 

‘I’ve wasted my life,’ she said, and after a pause added. ‘He never 
came.’ 

She was devoured by longing for the man who had never come 
The pink slip, incrusted with ‘priceless’ lace, covered her like a 
shroud, puffed her out like a pudding, constricted at the waist by her 
corset. I was the only person to whom she exposed this wasted bod 
The others would have told their parents. But even if I had told = 
mother it would have made no difference. Mlle Barbet had acce ted 
me in her house as a favour, because my mother had begged ue to 
Nobody else in the town would have agreed to take in the daughter 
of a teacher in the Native School, for fear of lowering the tone of 
their houses. Mlle Barbet had a certain kindness. She and I were ac- 
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complices. | told nothing. She did not tell how my mother wore the 
same dress two years running and sold her jewels to pay my fees. 
And so, since nobody ever saw my mother and I never spoke about 
my Sunday timetable—those free outings that went down on the 
bill—and as I had never complained, I was in Mlle Barbet’s good 
books. 

‘Luckily you're there. .. .’ 

I held my breath. And yet she had a certain kindness. And her 
reputation had spread through the town, faultless, as virginal as her 
life. I kept telling myself that, and that she was old. But it made no 
difference. I held my breath. 

‘What a life!’ she sighed. 

To make an end of things I told her that she was rich, that she had 
fine lingerie and that the other things were perhaps not as important 
as she thought, that one couldn’t go through life regretting. . . . She 
did not answer me, but heaved a deep sigh and put on her blouse 
again, the black lace blouse that, all week, bore witness to her re- 
spectability. Her gestures were slow. When she buttoned the sleeves 
of her blouse I knew that it was all over, that I had a week’s peace in 
front of me. 

Then I would go back to my room and out on to the balcony. I 
could breathe again. I was in that state of negative excitement which 
I always felt after those two successive entertainments, the visit to 
the Zoo and the contemplation of Mlle Barbet. 

The street was full of sunshine and the tamarisk trees with their 
gigantic shadows cast great sheaves of green perfume into the 
houses. Some soldiers of the Colonial army were passing by. I smiled 
at them in the hope that one of them would make a sign to me to 
go down, and ask me to follow him. I stayed there a long time. Oc- 
casionally a soldier would smile at me, but none of them made any 
sign. 

eWhen evening came I would go back into the house that was 
heavy with the stench of regret. It was terrible. No man had made a 
sign to me yet. It was terrible. I was thirteen and I thought it was 
high time I got out of it all. Once in my room, | shut the door, pulled 
off my blouse and looked at myself in the glass. My breasts were 
white and clean. They were the only thing in my life that gave me 
any pleasure to look at, in that house. Outside the house there was 
the boa, here there were my breasts. I began to cry. I thought about 
my mother’s body, which had been used so much, which had suckled 
four children and smelt of vanilla, like everything else about my 
mother in her patched dresses. I thought about mother, who used to 
tell me that she would rather die than see me have a childhood as 
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terrible as her own, that to get a husband you had to be well equipped 
to face life, and if you had no dowry you had to have studied, 
learned to play the piano and speak a foreign language and behave 
properly in a drawing room; and that Mile Barbet was better fitted 
than herself to teach me these things. I believed my mother. — 

I] would eat my dinner opposite Mlle Barbet and go back to my 
room so as not to be there when the other boarders returned. | 
thought about the telegram I was going to send my mother next day 
to tell her I loved her. And yet I never sent that telegram. 

So I stayed two years at Mlle Barbet’s, for the price of a quarter of 
my mother’s salary and the weekly contemplation of that septua- 
genarian virginity, until the wonderful day when my mother, faced 
with the impossibility of keeping up my fees, came in despair to take 
me away, convinced that owing to my interrupted education she 
would have me on her hands to the end of her days. 

It went on for two years. Every Sunday. Once a week, for two 
years, I was privileged to witness first a violent devouring, dazzlingly 
precise in its timing and form, and then one of another sort—a slow, 
shapeless, dark devouring. It went on from my thirteenth to my 
fifteenth year. I was bound to witness both, on pain of being in- 
adequately educated, ‘ruining my own life and my poor mother’s,’ 
failing to find a husband, and so on. 

The boa devoured and assimilated the chicken, and regret de- 
voured and assimilated Mlle Barbet, and these two devourings, which 
succeeded one another so regularly, assumed for that very reason a 
new significance in my eyes. Had I only beheld the first, had I only 
watched the boa devouring the chicken, perhaps I would have har- 
boured against the boa a horrified resentment for the agonies he had 
made me endure, in imagination, in the chicken’s place. And similar- 
ly had I only watched Mlle Barbet, no doubt she would merely have 
given me, besides an intuition of the calamities that oppress man- 
kind, the equally ineluctable sense of some disequilibrium in the 
social structure and of the multiple forms of subjection that derive 
therefrom. But as it happened I saw them, with very rare exceptions 
one after the other, on the same day and always in the same order. 
Because of this succession, the sight of Mile Barbet sent me back to 
the memory of the boa, the handsome boa which, in broad daylight 
in perfect health, devoured its chicken, and which, by contrast with 
her, took its place in some radiant order of luminous simplicity and 
native grandeur. On the other hand Mile Barbet, after I had seen the 
boa, represented the supreme horror, black and miserly, stealthy and 
secretive — for you could not see her virginity being eaten away you 
could only see the results and smell the smell of it—a horror which 
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was cruel, hypocritical and cowardly and above all, futile. How 
could I remain indifferent to the succession of these two exhibitions 
and the link between them? I clung to it as though under some spell, 
gasping with despair at not being able to escape from the closed 
world of Mile Barbet, that monster of darkness, into the other world 
of which, thanks to the boa, that monster of daylight, I had some 
vague foreknowledge. I imagined that world spreading out firm and 
free, like a sort of huge botanical garden where, amidst the coolness 
of lakes and fountains, in the dense shadow of tamarisk trees alter- 
nating with pools of intense sunlight, there took place the inter- 
change of flesh between innumerable creatures, devouring one an- 
other, absorbing one another, mating in serene orgies, serene as all 
things are in the full sunlight, calm, reeling with the intoxication of 
their own simplicity. And I stood on my balcony, I stood at the 
junction of these two conflicting ethics and smiled at those soldiers 
of the Colonial army, the only men who were always there round 
the boa’s cage because it cost them nothing either, and they had 
nothing either. And so I smiled at them, like a bird learning to fly, 
without understanding, thinking that was the way to find the green 
paradise of the criminal boa. Thus the boa, besides frightening me, 
inspired me, as nothing else could do, with daring and shamelessness. 

It appeared in my life with the force of an educative principle 
regularly applied or, rather, with the determining accuracy of a 
diapason, a standard of horror, so that I was horrified only by a cer- 
tain sort of horror that might be described as moral: hidden thoughts 
and vices, unconfessed diseases, whatever is endured in shame and 
solitude, whereas I was not at all horrified by murder; on the con- 
trary, I suffered for those murderers who were shut up in gaol, not so 
much as people as on account of their generous, misunderstood tem- 
perament, cut short in its predestined course. How could | fail to 
ascribe to the boa’s influence my tendency to recognize the fatefui 
aspect of temperament, since the boa was to me the perfect symbol 
of this? Thanks to him, I vowed undying sympathy to all living 
species; they seemed to me to form a necessary, symphonic whole, 
which would be irremediably mutilated by the loss of a single one. 
I began to mistrust people who dared to formulate judgements on 
the species they considered ‘horrible’, describing snakes as ‘cold and 
silent’, cats as ‘hypocritical and cruel’, etc. One single category of 
human beings seemed to me really to belong to this concept 1 had 
formed of the natural species; obviously, it was that of prostitutes. | 
imagined prostitutes pursuing their prey through the jungle of great 
cities and devouring them with the imperious shamelessness of fate- 
ful temperaments; | felt the same admiration for them as for mur- 
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derers, and I suffered for them because of the way they were mis- 
understood. When my mother declared that she had little hope of 
being able to find me a husband, I immediately had a vision of Mlle 
Barbet, and then I consoled myself. by thinking that—fortunately, 
all things considered —I could always go to the brothel. I imagined it 
as a sort of temple of lost virginity where, in all purity (I only 
learned much later about the commercial side of prostitution) young 
girls in my own condition, who were not destined for marriage, went 
to display their bodies to unknown men, men of the same sort as 
themselves. Silence must reign in this temple of unchastity; nobody 
would speak there, for things were so ordered that there was no need 
of a single word. I imagined that girls wore masks on their faces 
when they went in there; no doubt so as to share in the anonymity of 
the natural species, in imitation of the absolute lack of ‘personality’ 
of the boa, that ideal prototype of the masked, naked, virginal figure. 
Since the whole species, which is innocent, bears the sole respon- 
sibility for a crime, the crime must spring from the body as inevit- 
ably as the flower springs from the plant. The brothel, painted green 
—that vegetable green that was the setting for the boa’s act of de- 
vouring and also the colour of the great tamarisk trees that poured 
their shade over the balcony where I stood despairing—had com- 
partments arranged in a row, in which girls gave themselves to men, 
like a sort of swimming-bath in which one went to be cleansed of 
one’s virginity, to have the loneliness taken from one’s body. I must 
mention here a childhood memory which confirmed this view of 
things. When I was about eight my brother, who was ten, asked me 
one day to show him ‘what it was like’. I refused. My brother, 
furious, informed me that ‘girls might die if it wasn’t used, and that 
if you hid it you might suffocate and get some very serious illness’. I 
didn’t oblige him, but I spent several years in painful uncertainty 
the greater because | confided in nobody. And when Mlle Barbet ex: 
hibited herself to me I took it as a confirmation of what my brother 
had told me. I was sure then that her body was only old because it 
had never been used, either to suckle children or to be shown to a 
man. It was like a process of erosion by solitude, which one could 
escape no doubt if one let one’s body be seen. That which had served 
any useful purpose, being looked at for instance, would be protected 
A bosom at which a man had looked, which had displayed to him its 
shape, its roundness and firmness, was safe from such decadence 
That was why I laid such great hopes on the brothel, the place of all 
others where one could display one’s body. 

The boa confirmed this belief in an equally forcible way. I was 
terrified, certainly, by its act of devouring, just as I was horrified by 
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seeing Mlle Barbet devoured by her loneliness; but the boa could not 
help eating the chicken as it did. In the same way, prostitutes could 
not help going to display their bodies. Mlle Barbet’s misfortune was 
due to the fact that she had eluded and failed to understand the im- 
perious law that commands one to display one’s body. Thus the 
whole world, including my own life, was opening out in two direc- 
tions, representing a clear alternative. On one side there existed the 
world of Mlle Barbet, and on the other the world of imperious com- 
mand, the world of fate, the world of the natural species whose law 
was fate; and this was the world of the future, luminous and ardent, 
full of songs and shouts, whose beauty was hard to understand but 
to whose cruelty one had to get accustomed if one hoped to belong 
to it, just as one had to get accustomed to the sight of boas devouring 
their prey. 

And I envisaged my future world, the only possible future in life, 
opening out before me, with the harmonious purity of a snake’s un- 
coiling, and I felt that, when I came to know it, it would appear to 
me in this fashion, in a majestically continuous development, in 
which my life would be continually involved and lived fully to its 
close amid transports of terror and rapture, without rest but with- 
out weariness. 
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The Forgotten Rock 


——-—____ 


Tawny in a pasture by the true sea 
Ship-shaped it stood, the never realizable 
Rock. 


It was the awe placed on this natural object, 
When looking at one thing, another world was seen, 
He remembered. 


Even this rock, sun-stroked, high-fashioned, 
Peopling dream, enticing him completely, 
Was never itself. 


With such subtlety the blood, blue-watery source, 
Leaped from one thing to something other, 
A double escape, 


A paragon of sight was posed upon 
The blue rock; the excitation of the world 
Glanced off. 


This was nothing but the world itself; 


A voyage in blue distance under tawny charges 
Vividly known, 


As a ship like a jewel of sense, come to 
With boundless appetite, is yet unknown, 
And is forgotten, 


As we forget time that is thoroughly gone, 
But was so certainly there. We annihilate time 
To remember, 
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And what we remember is the duality of time. 
The rock was never known as it was, 
But as we are. 


It had a cave with an obscure dome 
A hawk flew into heading home, 
Killed instantly. 


Robert Medley: Museum Reflections 
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Springtime with D. H. Lawrence 


(From a Memoir) 


3 


at Greatham with the Meynells. ‘Humphreys’ was the name 

of the beautiful old Sussex farmhouse which brooded like a 
comfortable hen over a clutch of little cottages. Wilfrid Meynell had 
built or reconstructed these for several of his children and their fami- 
lies. Monica’s, Everard’s, and Viola’s (‘Shed Hall’, adapted from a 
long low range of cowsheds) lay close together on the Greatham 
border of the eighty-acre estate of wild meadow and woodland. My 
favourite cottage lay farther afield on the Rackham edge of the 
estate; it was simple, old and rambling, and it belonged to Madeleine 
and Percy Lucas, who had made a small paradise of flowers around 
it. 

In April 1915 this cottage was lent to Dolly Radford, and she in- 
vited me to spend a few weeks there with her daughter Margaret, 
and a Miss Paget who came to housekeep and look after things for us. 

It was a memorably lovely spring—to me most memorable be- 
cause during those weeks we saw a great deal of Frieda and Law- 
rence, who for some while had been living in Shed Hall. In March, 
for a short half-hour, I had seen Lawrence there for the first time, 
propped up in bed on pillows. Now he was on his feet again, and 
there was a constant coming and going between the Rackham and 
Greatham cottages. When we supped at Shed Hall it was Lawrence, 
not Frieda, who dished up the meal in Viola’s little kitchen, where 
he had painted all the common pots and jars with bright designs in 
stripes and spots. He made the simplicities of cottage life delightful, 
basting the mutton and stirring the onion sauce with the happy con- 
centration of a child who is doing something it likes. Boiled onions 
did not contradict him, or baked lamb let fall the remarks that ex- 
cited his nerves to the pitch that sent Frieda weeping, but unsubdued, 
out of the room. His uncontrolled irritabilities astonished me at first, 
but I soon realized that one must know Lawrence all-of-a-piece or 
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not at all. Nobody held back so little of himself, no matter in what 
company, or cared so little for the embarrassments he caused. I did 
not like this side of him, but I accepted it equally with the things in 
him which stimulated and fascinated me, and for which I felt both 
liking and sympathy. He could be vividly entertaining when de- 
scribing persons and places; and although his nature and Edward 
Thomas's were quite dissimilar (one as self-expressing as the other 
was self-suppressing), they had in common a scorn of sham and 
hypocrisy, and what each gave you of himself was true. Lawrence 
gave fully, and expected your full self in return. I would have hesi- 
tated to confide to him my most intimate problems, but after any 
talk with him I found myself re-adjusting them, losing self-pity and 
learning better how to stand on my uncertain feet. I was still in the 
tadpole state, and if I have learned how to become what a wise man 
called ‘a Person’, I owe most of my lessons at this time to Lawrence 
and to Maitland Radford. Truth without illusion was their common 
passion; Maitland presented it ardently for its own sake, detached 
from personal bias, while in Lawrence it was hotly fused with his 
prejudices. ‘Damn braces!’ might have been written of him. And al- 
though he had the fiercest personality I had yet encountered, I was 
not shy or self-conscious with him; he braced me even when he 
damned my enthusiasms. One day he damned me heartily for being, 
like my generation, drunk with Dostoievsky. I tried to defend myself. 
‘But Dostoievsky’s a genius! Don’t you think so too?’ 

‘That isn’t the point. You're all making a mistake. You all think he 
is concerned with God. Can’t you see that his only concern, his only 
interest, is in sin?’ 

We were walking across from his cottage to ours, and I remember 
the very field-path on which he stopped and almost invoked the 
Devil by the deep drop in his voice, which had a startling variety and 
range; in fury and excitement it ran the gamut from a bass growl to 
a shrill snarl. When he was gay and friendly it could charm. On 
another occasion he inveighed against the facile use of adjectives, 
and condemned those writers who, he said, made them serve de- 
scriptively in the place of genuine perception. Verbs were active, 
nouns were forceful, but —‘I would like to see all adjectives banned 
from the English language for twenty years, and writers compelled 
to describe things without their help. Unless—’ he added reflectively, 
‘they had to describe a nigger with a red head of hair, in which case 
they could only describe him as “a red-headed nigger”. That would 
be the exception.’ He made me promise to send him some of my 
poems when I got back to London in May. 

Before my holiday ended I arranged to steal a few days out of it 
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and walk over the Downs t6 Helen and Edward in Hampshire, mak- 
ing for Petersfield by Chichester, Singleton and Midhurst. The week- 
end before I started a bevy of guests flocked to the various cottages 
and Margaret and I put up my brother Bertie and Joan, who had been 
married six months previously. On Sunday evening, when a big party 
switched over from Greatham to Rackham for charades and songs, 
they met the Lawrences for the first time. Bertie and I contributed 
some numbers from a nonsense repertoire which we had invented to 
amuse our friends; Lawrence sang the first Negro Spirituals we had 
heard, and set our brains jingling with an American ballad on the 
murder of President McKinley, with words of brutal jocularity sung 
to an air of lilting sweetness. 

Bertie and Joan returned to town next day, and I prepared to be- 
gin my walk on the following Wednesday. On Tuesday evening, 
when I was in Shed Hall, Lawrence asked, ‘What time shall you 
start tomorrow morning?’ 

‘About six o'clock.’ 

‘I think I'll come with you,’ he said. 

The early hour was to allow for a long day; it was twenty miles to 
Chichester. I arranged to walk across from Rackham and join him at 
the gate on the Greatham road. 

We met in one of those white Sussex mists which muffle the 
meadows before sunrise, lying breast-high on the earth, her last 
dream before waking. We set out, then, in a world still asleep, the 
known lanes and fields were strangers, as friends sleeping become 
strangers. The woolly haystacks and the sheep huddled against them 
were not yet actual haystacks and real sheep. They were still being 
dreamed by the land. If a lamb had bleated, one felt the dream must 
break, earth stir in her bed, and shake the sleep out of her eyes. We 
talked in lowered voices. At that time I walked with the long lope 
that matched Edward’s negligent stride. He covered ground fast with- 
out any appearance of hurry. It was too fast for Lawrence, who soon 
said, ‘I must teach you to walk like a tramp. When you are going to 
walk all day you must learn to amble and rest every mile or so.’ We 
padded it gently to the foot of the Downs, walking rather as though 
we were tired at the end of the day than fresh at the start of it. The 
low-lying sun began to melt the mists as we climbed, unpacking the 
world from its lamb’s-wool. 

Lawrence was in his angelic, child-like mood. We found, followed, 
and lost the old track the Romans had made over the Downs to 
Chichester. We lost ourselves as well as the track, and wandered 
among curling valleys that led us astray. We only occasionally 
looked at the map. We sang scraps of songs, and every two miles 
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lolled on the grass, where, till the dew had dried, I spread my green 
silk mackintosh. It was a new one, and Lawrence approved of it. We 
ate snacks from my knapsack, and talked when we felt like it. Our 
talk that day seldom touched on the things that irked him unendur- 
ably. In one of the deep bottoms, where the whitebeams looked like 
trees in silver blossom, he cried, ‘We must be springlike!’ and broke 
green branches and stuck them round our hats. I have sometimes tried 
to recall the things we said, but what I remember of that walk was 
its mood. Only a few spoken sentences remain. Of Bertie he said quite 
simply, ‘I like your brother Bertie.’ He paused. ‘But he does not speak 
in his real voice. Scarcely anybody lets you hear his real voice.’ 

The day turned out extremely hot, more June than May. In the 
afternoon the food I had brought was exhausted. We became thirsty, 
and were still lost in the hills. At teatime when he took our rest we 
drowsed. Thirst grew intolerable, high among the Downs, far from 
the smell of a pub. When we rose to go on our way, ‘Shandygaft!’ 
cried Lawrence, and as we walked began to complain to the world, ‘I 
want my shandygaff!’ 

We made an immortal song of it, which ran: 

‘My shandy! my shandy! 
I want, I want my shandy! 
Shandy, shandy, shandy, 
I want my shandygaff!’ 

The greater our thirst, the louder we vociferated our song, con- 
sulting the map-contours for a way out of the rolling hills and valleys. 
The next inn was all we cared about in the world. Suddenly I halted. 

‘My belt!’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘I’ve left the belt of my mackintosh where we lay down.’ 

He eyed me. The resting-place was at least a mile behind us. 

I said, ‘It’s a brand-new mackintosh.’ 

‘I like it best without a belt,’ said Lawrence. 

‘My shandy, my shandy, 
I want my shandygaff!’ 

So my green mackintosh wore beltless to its end. 

We climbed to a saddle of the Downs that showed us signs of man 
again. Ploughed fields fell to a road where cottages were, and, accord- 
ing to my map, an inn. 

‘That must be East Dean down there.’ 

We began to make our way down. A tractor was noisily at work 
in the fields near the road, smoke rose from little chimneys. Men 
were working outside, women inside. At these first signs of civiliza- 
tion which we had seen for many hours, Lawrence sunk his voice to 
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say, ‘I know the people who live in homes like that. I know them as I 
know my own skin. I know what they think and do. | know their 
lives.’ His voice rose to a shrill pipe. ‘I hate them!’ It was the one dis- 
cordant note I heard from him that day. When we had dropped down 
to the road and found our inn, he entered the bar like a bashful yokel 
from another shire. We sat down on a bench against the wall, among 
the few natives drinking their beer after work, and Lawrence ordered 
our shandygaff in a rustic singsong. We wished the Sussex men ‘Good 
afternoon’, they murmured an answer, and while we drank with 
them Lawrence asked a local question or two, and got their laconic 
answers. You would not have thought that a quarter of an hour ago 
he had cried ‘I hate them!’ of these men. He seemed, if not of their 
county, at least of their kind, he knew the sort of talk they would 
understand, and his speech had a tang of dialect, whether deliberate 
or instinctive I don’t know. We went on our way again, and climbed 
the Downs round Goodwood, and saw the loop of the racecourse in 
the hills. It was growing late, and in Goodwood Park we began to 
drag our limbs. ‘Please do not walk on the edges of the grass’ said 
small notices. I was grateful to the peer who did not warn the foot- 
sore off his grass altogether. On the last dull stretch of the flats into 
Chichester I developed a bad blister on my heel, and entered the town 
limping. We were dusty, weary, and talking little by now. I had to 
find a lodging for the night, but food came first; we stopped at a tea- 
shop and ordered tea and toast and eggs. While we waited, Lawrence 
disappeared through some beaded bamboo curtains, but soon re- 
turned to ask me for a penny. I gave him one, and he disappeared 
again, then came back with a sheepish smile. ‘I can’t make it work.’ I 
went and managed it for him, while he stood by like a very tired small 
oy. 

Over tea he debated whether he too would sleep that night in 
Chichester, but the place was crowded with soldiers, and perhaps he 
did not like the look of the only lodging we could find. A dour land- 
lady perhaps did not like the look of us. Lawrence asked me doubt- 
fully, “Will it do?’ Neither of us wanted to trudge further; I said it 
would, and Lawrence decided to take the next train back to Pul- 
borough. I went with him to the station, where we had a long wait 
on the platform. Then he talked, more than he had talked all day; 
differently, the talk of the Lawrence who delved, gave you his truth, 
and demanded your truth from you. He knew me well enough by 
now to know what an unformed life I had led, well into my thirties. 
We were both very tired, and he put his last question in a gentle 
voice. 


‘What do you want? A big personal experience? Or to take part in 
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some great social upheaval?’ 
‘The personal experience.’ 
He nodded. “Yes. First, I suppose, for you. But why not both?’ 
The train came in and he leaned to wave through the window, the 
spring-green branches wilting from his hat. 


When I returned for my last few days at Rackham, the Lawrences 
had gone to Brighton, and I went back to London without saying 
goodbye to them. Margaret remained behind with Miss Paget. 

Two days later Lawrence wrote to me, 


Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 
May 14, 1915 
Dear Eleanor, 

I’m sorry we weren’t back on Tuesday, to see you before you went. 
But we came home by way of Brighton, staying there two days with 
Cynthia Asquith, who was down with her children. 

We had a jolly walk to Chichester. Some time, let us take another 
walk, shall we? The country is now very beautiful, much apple- 
blossom and bluebells. I wish we were walking up that down again, 
or sitting in the inn at East Dean. 

May I send you the MS of my ‘philosophy’’ to type? Be sure and 
say no if there is anything against it. 

Frieda is going to have two little rooms on Park Hill Rd, Haver- 
stock Hill. So when we are in town we shall be neighbours, and we 
must be neighbourly. Tante belle Cose, D. H. Lawrence 


I wrote that I would be glad to type his ‘philosophy’, and at the 
same time | sent him a small sheaf of poems, including a few of the 
sonnets which during those years I was writing without thought of 
publication. Only Bertie, Clifford and Viola saw them all, and those 
I chose for Lawrence were the least intimate. 

He answered almost at once. 


! The philosophy was ‘The Crown’, which he published in the first three num- 
bers of The Signature. | still have the printed slip announcing the appearance 
of this small venture, to consist of four numbers at a subscription of Ten 
Shillings, paid in advance. The contributors were Lawrence, Middleton Murry, 
and Katherine Mansfield whose contribution was under the name of Matilda 
Berry. Only three numbers were printed; there were not enough subscriptions 
to cover the fourth. 
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swat Greatham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 
May 18, 1915 
My dear Eleanor, . s 

Thank you very much for the poems. I think there is real poetry 
in them. It is strange, in you, that you never seem to fight things out 
to their last issue: and things which seem to me so amazingly poten- 
tially good. You have a far finer and more beautiful poetry in you 
than... has, even than such men as... and... But they get theirs 
verily smelted out, and you never burn yours in the last fire. I won- 
der why. It is the same here as in Kol Nikon. But these are better than 
Kol Nikon. How beautiful Revolt nearly is, very beautiful, but for a 
faint tinge of sentimentality, a dross of smallness, almost cowardice, 
or disbelief, that should have been burnt out. 

— — but still in the cities of men 

Thou shalt spin thy thread of existence in a pattern not thine own 
That is very fine. But if you gave your real passion to it you would 
save your poems from their clichés of desolate waters and ‘scale the 
steeps of the air’. 

Underworld also has something very beautiful about it. 

I could believe the only voice that sings 

Is of the leafage sparkling into song 
But never the last dregs of bitterness will you drink, never face the 
last embrace of the fire, in your poems. 

I think I like the Sonnets best. But there is a tendency for anybody 
in writing the Shakespearean sonnet, to become facile. It is a form 
that lends itself to facility. But there is dignity and beauty and worth 
in these sonnets. I wish you had never read a line of Elizabethan 
poetry in your life, and then we might have had pure utterance from 
you. But I like them, I do: ‘Certain among us walk in loneliness’, and 
“When all is said’. ‘When all is said’ expresses you perfectly. It is very 
good. But it is not quite true. We can by the strength of our desires 
compel our destinies. Indeed our destiny lies in the strength of our 
desires. Why are you a little cynical, or perhaps even a little con- 
ceited? ‘Destiny is the strength of our desires’. Let that be your line. 

I have decided to try to type my MS. myself. When I break down, 
I shall come to you for help. 

It is sad, we have not got the Hampstead rooms: applied too late. 
But they were too small. We must try again. 

Why don’t you come down to Rackham Cottage for Whitsun, you 
and your brother or somebody you can choose? | wish you would. 

Love from Frieda and me 
D. H. Lawrence 
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| asked him to write out the words of ‘Mr McKinley’; the six verses 
were not so easy to remember as the tune, which once heard stuck 
like a leech. He did so, and included with them his last note to me 
from Greatham. 


Sehr-geehrte Eleanor, 

Thank you very much for the letter and greetings and stamps, all 
of which I lost. You had better have stayed at Rackham Cottage— 
Margaret isn’t so happy and Miss Paget and I only quarrel. But it’s my 
fault—I am rude and cross. 

On the first of May 
O fatal day — make a song of it. 
Heart like greetings 
D. H. Lawrence 


Soon after this he and Frieda came to town, and settled for a little 
while in Byron Villas in the Vale of Health; where, being neighbours, 
we were neighbourly. 
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In the opinion of Time magazine, ‘It is through such painful filters 
as Blackmur’s that excellence is passed uninfected from generation 
to generation.’ The metaphor is an interesting one; my own reaction 
to it is to protest that excellence is not so delicate as that; what makes 
it excellence is that it can get infected all you like and still survive. 
It is tougher than the disease. The point is not a trivial one, because 
underlying it is the whole difference between English and American 
literary criticism. The English intelligentsia, after first trying to 
ignore it, have tended to be rather stampeded by the New Criticism. 
A few years ago they went in for pointing to its worst features, and 
shuddering away as if scared of being corrupted; but they gave in 
at once, like Pamela, as soon as marriage was suggested. Of course 
the New Criticism is very male, compared with the girlish stuff that 
passes for criticism on our side; at its best, it is the work of men 
who are absolutely fearless—not afraid of plunging into discussion 
of the most fundamental questions, not afraid of the terrific intel- 
lectual labour of reconciling literary studies with work in any re- 
lated field, mythology, psychology, politics, anything. At its worst, 
it is point-missing and boring beyond anything that our huge com- 
posite weekly, The New Observer and Sunday Spectator Times, can 
possibly dredge up. 

I am not proposing, however, to discuss the New Criticism, but to 
concentrate on only one point, which has been brought to my mind 
by reading Mr Blackmur’s collected essays'. The New Critics are 
actually very diverse, but they all share a certain tendency to pro- 
mote literary criticism to a higher status than it actually deserves. 
This is really a paradox; criticism is tremendously important, and 
we need a lot of it all the time, but if it is overfed until it begins to 


* Language as Gesture. Essays in the Craft and Elucidation of Modern Poetry. 
By R. P. Blackmur, (Allen & Unwin. 25s.) 
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dwarf the other arts, it becomes the enemy of the human race. I 
think the best critic would be the humblest, the one who recognized 
that criticism can never have authority; it is only art that can have 
authority. A few years ago I would not have said this, because our 
most urgent need then was for a good supply of serious criticism; 
but now we have got it, and I think it is time to put the brake on. 
The American quarterlies have flattened all before them; books like 
Stanley Edgar Hyman’s The Armed Vision have given us a map of 
the whole thing; critics like Hugh Kenner, Harold H. Watts, and 
Cleanth Brooks are published here as a matter of course; and in- 
evitably there is a suggestion, in certain quarters, that it’s time we, 
too, became New Critical; time for a more abstruse and hierophan- 
tic approach. The other industries have retooled; why not ours? 

I think this is wrong, for this reason; the English tradition is al- 
ways to try to make a difficult thing look easy, whereas the Ameri- 
can rather likes a difficult thing to look difficult. Each approach is 
the right one for its own side; we don’t need telling that our failures 
are as bad as theirs; worse, if you like. But I think we shall go wrong 
if we desert our tradition of keeping the technical side as much in the 
background as possible. It is well known that the English have not 
many intellectual gifts; but they have one priceless one, and that is 
the habit of reducing a complex meaning to simple terms. The 
maxim that ‘anything can be said clearly that can be said at all’ may 
not be true in every field—some truths are themselves unclear, 
evanescent, fleetingly perceived, and to state them clearly is to 
falsify them to that extent; and besides there is the question ‘clear 
to whom?’—but I should say it was outstandingly true in literary 
criticism. 

Now what disturbs me in reading Mr Blackmur is the feeling I so 
frequently get that he is deliberately refusing to reduce his mean- 
ing to simple terms—that, on the contrary, he is inflating it, sur- 
rounding it with a nimbus of uncaught and uncatchable meaning, 
rather than let any possible nuance escape him. It would be alto- 
gether too crude, of course, to suggest that this is done merely to 
impress the less intelligent reader, that it is an ‘act’, as we say, put 
on because the reader will not think he is reading first-rate criticism 
unless he finds it hard to understand. It is deeper than that; it is 
really, at a profound level of sincerity, a dislike of too overt state- 
ment, of a subject-matter that jumps too blithely from one skull 
into another; it is our modern odi profanum vulgi. 

The labour, for the lover of simplicity, of reducing Mr Blackmur’s 
matter to a more tractable manner could be illustrated from any one 
of these essays. The title essay in particular is a riot of proliferation 
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from a simple basic idea, and even that idea is never quite clearly 
present as an idea; it is, rather, set shining like a ray to be split pris- 
matically. Gesture means what we do to convey meaning instead of 
using words; but just as gesture can have its own language —can be 
language, metaphorically (a shake of the fist or a blown hiss are 
both acts of communication) so language can have its own gesture, 
its emphasis and overtones which are the result of grouping and 
choice; metaphorically, language can be gesture. That is the subject- 
matter of Mr Blackmur’s nineteen-page essay. The rest is illustration 
and urbanity; both good things, but here present in excess. It is fun, 
of course, to puzzle out the sense of a jingle such as ‘if metre as 
motion brings meaning to gesture, then motion as metre moors 
gesture to meaning’. But the trouble is that when one has puzzled it 
out, and found it not so very abstruse, there is nothing to protect 
Mr Blackmur’s argument against the deflating cry of ‘Is that all?’ 

Having waded so far in impertinence to this fine and famous 
critic that to go on is no worse than to go back, let me look closely 
for a moment at his essay on ‘The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats’. This 
essay begins by arguing as follows: a coherent structure of beliefs is 
necessary to a poet, and the modern poet, who, unlike (for instance) 
Dante, has no such structure which he shares with his readers, has 
to find or invent one himself. So far, plain sailing; though there is a 
hint that we shall shortly. be coming upon some hard sayings, for 
Mr Blackmur plainly regards a poet’s beliefs as tools for a special and 
unique purpose, that of allowing him to write poetry, and does not 
care a rap whether the beliefs in themselves are beautiful, probable, 
or likely, in their non-literary formulation, to be shared by others; to 
him they are just beliefs, something the poet has to have, like a pen 
and a bottle of ink. Yeats used ‘magic’, Hardy used ‘ironic fatalism’, 
Eliot uses Christianity, and it comes to the same thing; if Eliot’s work 
appears to contain less lumber, that is not because Christianity is a 
better tool than magic or ironic fatalism, but because Eliot is a 
‘more cautious craftsman’. The phrasing is bland, but already we 
see some very deeply cherished notions being pushed to one side; 
Matthew Arnold complained of Shelley’s lack of ‘a sound subject 
matter’; Mr Blackmur would simply say that he was not a cautious 
enough craftsman. It does not matter what a poet believes in so long 
as he believes in something. 

This seems true; but matter to whom? To the poet, one belief may 
be as good as another in helping him to find a framework for his 
imaginings; but to the reader, surely, it matters a great deal whether 
he can accept the beliefs out of which a poem is made. No, answers 
Mr Blackmur, because if we make the effort to enter imaginatively 
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into the belief, we shall find it a key that unlocks the poem, helping 
us to penetrate to its centre and inhabit it; after that the key can be 
left to rust away. ‘The discipline will in the end turn out to have 
had only a secondary importance for the reader; but its effect will 
remain active even when he no longer considers it. That is because 
for the poet the discipline, far from seeming secondary, has an 
extraordinary structural, seminal, and substantial importance to the 
degree that without it he could hardly have written at all.’ 

That, broadly, is the argument so far. Then we come to the passage 
I want to examine in more detail. Mr Blackmur is describing the 
price that Yeats had to pay in order to get his poetry written. 

‘The price is the price of a fundamental and deliberate surrender 
to magic as the ultimate mode for the apprehension of reality. The 
expense is the double expense of, on the one hand, implementing 
magic with a consistent symbolism, and on the other hand, the 
greatly multiplied expense of restoring, through the craft of poetry, 
both the reality and its symbols to that plane where alone their ex- 
perience becomes actual—the plane of the quickened senses and the 
concrete emotions. That is to say, the poet (and, as always, the 
reader) has to combine, to fuse inextricably into something like an 
organic unity the constructed or derived symbolism of his special 
insight with the symbolism animating the language itself.’ 

I will try to translate this into simple terms, adding a few com- 
ments as I go along; the object being not to get at Mr Blackmur in 
any way, but to give the reader a chance to see whether he prefers 
the one style or the other—a decision on which important matters 
will be found to depend. 

The first sentence, translated, would run: ‘The price is the decision 
to act as if magic were true, on the grounds that by so acting the 
poet would be enabled to grasp certain facts about the nature of 
things.’ Magic is not defined, either here or later in the essay; pre- 
sumably it means the attempt to control, or at any rate to know 
about, the processes of nature by getting into communication with 
spirits; benevolent spirits if it is white magic, sinister ones if black, 
but in either case the spirits are only to be reached by occult and 
stylized means. I did not translate ‘surrender’ by the simple word 
‘belief’, because when you ‘surrender’ to anything you give in to it, 
not because you necessarily want to, but because of elements in your 
personal situation, psychological or material, that compel you to. 
By using the word ‘surrender’ Mr Blackmur is avoiding the difficulty 
of saying whether or not Yeats actually believed in magic; he gave 
in to it, he admitted it, which is not exactly the same thing. He al- 
lowed it to be, for him, ‘the ultimate mode for the apprehension of 
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reality’; I did not translate that ‘ultimate’, because the statement _ 
seemed to me to stand well enough without it. The ‘reality’ to which 
Yeats believed magic would lead him was, I suppose, a psychologi- 
cal one; he would be in a better position to understand the human 
truth about situations which might occur in a non-magical setting. 

Second sentence: ‘He had to find a set of symbols which would al- 
low him to go beyond his magical subject-matter without seeming 
to desert its frame of reference; and he also had to write poetry, in 
which these symbols occurred, that should be good enough to give 
them, and hence their correlatives (the things they were the symbols 
of) sufficient concreteness and vitality to raise them to humanly 
important status.’ This sentence took a bit of doing; ‘implementing 
magic with a consistent symbolism’ is not the same thing as visualiz- 
ing or imagining it in symbolic terms; to implement something is to 
fill it out, to supply what is lacking, to fit it into a concrete situation. 
The ‘magic’ had to be implemented not merely because anything 
that goes into a poem has to be implemented, to be made concrete, 
to be put into a position where it can take on human immediacy: 
but also because it lacks conviction by its very nature; it is silly; 
people do not ‘believe in’ it. Mr Blackmur keeps these vulgar sug- 
gestions out of his refined prose, so I have to replace them in my un- 
couth prose; they are part of the situation we are talking about. He 
is afraid we shall laugh at Yeats if we bring the discussion too closely 
down to earth; that is why he says, for instance, ‘the plane where 
alone their experience becomes actual’. ‘Their experience’ is a con- 
trived ambiguity; it means ‘the experiencing of them by us, the 
readers’ and also ‘the experience they have, the things that happen 
to them in their own right, as entities’. 

Third sentence: ‘Both poet and reader have to make a new whole 
out of two different things; the habitual meanings inherent in words, 
and the private, esoteric meanings which the poet attaches to them.’ 
This sentence begins with the words ‘That is to say’, but no one 
familiar with Mr Blackmur’s procedure will imagine that he means, 
as you or I would mean, that he is about to repeat, in different terms, 
something he has already said in the preceding sentence. He gives us, 
instead, a new step in the argument. The ‘symbolism animating the 
language itself’ means that when I say the word ‘cat’, in the presence 
of half-a-dozen other people, they will each have a mental image of 
a cat in general, but it will be orientated in a slightly different way for 
each of them. You might think of a Persian cat, I might think of a 
Siamese, the lady in the corner might think of her own cat, the 
gentleman next to her might think of the cat next door. A fifth per- 
son, fresh from a reading of the News of the World, might think of 
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the kind of whip they use in prisons; someone familiar with Edward- 
ian schoolboy slang might think of the action of vomiting. All that is 
what I call the ‘habitual meaning inherent in the word’; Mr Blackmur 
calls it the ‘symbolism animating’ it, which sounds much better be- 
cause we are always prepared to be interested in symbols. If the poet 
had a private meaning which he attached to the word ‘cat’—if to 
him it meant a tea-rose or a bicycle wheel — he would have to explain 
this to his readers and they would then get to work on running the 
two together—or, as Mr Blackmur would say, ‘fusing them in- 
extricably into something like an organic unity’. What I call the 
poet’s ‘private meaning’ he calls ‘the constructed or derived sym- 
bolism of his special insight’. 

The important thing is to know how far this fusing process, this 
making of ‘something like’ an organic unity, is either possible or de- 
sirable. Blake, for instance, meant something special (or, if you like, 
he had a ‘constructed or derived symbolism from his special in- 
sight’) when he used the word ‘Jerusalem’. Most people, on reading 
or singing the words ‘Till we have built Jerusalem In England’s 
green and pleasant land’, would think they were expressing a simple 
aspiration that England should become a better place, but no, it 
meant something altogether different and rather sexy and Lawren- 
tian—as Mr F. W. Bateson once steam-rollered over me to prove 
(Essays in Criticism, Vol II No 1). His point was that because he 
could ‘prove’ this by reference to other works by Blake, this made 
his reading of the lyric the ‘right’ one; I would still, timidly, contend 
that literary values are not settled in quite this way. My reading 
might be ‘wrong’ and still be preferable. 

Mr Blackmur now offers to show us how to tackle this problem 
when we find it in Yeats. He quotes the whole of his poem, ‘The 
Second Coming’. This, as everyone knows, is a powerful weapon 
for those who say that Yeats’s fabrication of mystical notions, his 
‘magic’, is essential! for an understanding of his poetry. The ordinary 
surface meaning, which is that things have got into such a bad way 
that we are surely entitled to expect a new miraculous birth, 
ushering in an epoch animated by a new faith, does not quite take up 
all the slack of the poem; it leaves certain words and phrases not 
properly explained. We can, of course, come nearer to it than that, 
and still not go outside the poem itself. The first eight lines are about 
the mess that things have got into; a gyre is a spiral, and the falcon 
cannot hear the falconer because he is flying ever higher and wider; 
the non-metaphorical statement, of which this is the metaphorical 
expression, is that the irrational forces of life are passing out of the 
control of the rational ones. 
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Strength shall be lord of importunity, 
And the rude son shall strike the father dead. 

In the same way, in the second half we get the idea that the Second 
Coming will be something fierce and harsh; twenty centuries is the 
life-span of Christianity, assuming that it is on the point of being re- 
placed, and whatever is going to replace it will be full of a cruel 
vitality. The stony sleep is presumably the sleep of this sphinx-like 
thing which is now waking up, but also the sleep of Christianity, 
which has lulled certain instinctual forces into oblivion; now we are 
going to get them again, with a vengeance. It will be as blank and 
pitiless as the ‘mere anarchy’ we are now undergoing. In view of 
what has happened in the world since 1921, when the volume which 
includes this poem was published, it is not a bad forecast—not, of 
course, that one reads poetry for forecasts. Still, there might be a 
lot more that the poem could say to us if we understood Yeats’s 
‘system’, and it is this point we are discussing. Mr Blackmur, having 
set the poem on the page, first of all tells us that it is a good poem 
because it is in the most fitting words and could not be paraphrased 
without losing a lot of its value; but that, nevertheless, it is hard to 
see exactly what it means. He does not say it as simply as that, of 
course; his exact words (p. 84) are worth looking at. 

The ground is now prepared and we await the critic’s onslaught 
on the question. Unhappily, Mr Blackmur is not quite ready. We 
have to wait while he clears his throat again. 

‘. . . The question is whether the general, the readily available 
senses of the words are adequate to supply the specific sense wanted 
by the poem.’ 

Exactly, that is the question. And now? 

‘Put another way, can the poet’s own arbitrary meaning be made, 
merely by discovering it, to participate in and enrich what the “nor- 
mal’ meanings of the words in their limiting context provide?’ 

By this time we are really leaning forward to hear the answer. But 
suddenly Mr Blackmur spins round on his heel. His next sentence is 
a sad disappointment. 

‘The critic can only supply the facts; the poem will in the end pro- 
vide its own answer.’ 

Cut my lace! Is this where we were tending all the while? To whom 
will the poem provide the answer? To the critic who has given the 
facts? — and will he, in turn, tell the rest of us? But wait, the demon- 
stration is going on. 

Through a mist of tears we see Mr Blackmur assembling the appa- 
ratus: Spiritus Mundi, The Great Year, The Great Wheel. Tears of 
sheer disappointment at realizing that, like the rest of us, Mr Black- 
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mur just does not know the answer. Some of the words and phrases 
in the poem, he tells us again, flow ‘from private doctrine and some 
from Yeats’s direct sense of the world about him and some from both 
at once’. And so? 

And so, ‘Whether the special symbolism has actually been incor- 
porated in the poem, and in which form, or whether it is private 
debris merely, will take a generation of readers to decide. In the 
meantime, it must be taken provisionally for whatever its ambiguity 
may seem to be worth’. 

I want to be understood over this; I do not blame Mr Blackmur, or 
think anyone should blame him, for not finding a solution to this per- 
haps insoluble problem. My complaint is simply that too much air of 
being about to say something is made to accompany the saying of 
too little. After all, this is the central problem in the criticism of 
Yeats; unimportant and obscure people like myself have been per- 
fectly willing, for years, to admit that we do not know the solution; 
but what would happen to us if we wrote long and elaborate essays 
for the purpose of saying merely that—that we do not know? 

The answer is that we should not be allowed to write them. The 
frank simplicity—the very naiveté—of English literary criticism 
would prevent it. We should just say, in a couple of sentences, that 
we did not know, and that would be the end of it. It seems that, after 
all, the artlessness, the lack of virtuosity, with which we are some- 
times taxed, may have its usefulness. 

To be fair, this is not all Mr Blackmur says in this essay. He ends 
by giving us some practical advice. There are two possible ways of 
approaching Yeats’s ‘magic’. One, which Mr Blackmur does not 
really recommend, is to translate it into the terms of psychology— 
which, being scientific, we all believe in and think of as something 
quite different from horrid old magic even when the two are saying 
the same thing. (Example: the Freudian ‘preconscious’ = the Spiri- 
tus Mundi; the division of human character into extroverted and in- 
troverted =the phases of the Moon.) This, I take it, was the line fol- 
lowed twenty-four years ago by Edmund Wilson, who wrote in 
Axel’s Castle that Yeats was ‘really approaching’ ‘the same sort of 
systematic study of the symbolism of myths, trances, dreams and 
other human visions as psychoanalysis and anthropology were 
attempting from a different direction’. The other way, which Mr 
Blackmur thinks preferable, is to swallow the magic and then excrete 
it when it is no more use to us: ‘to accept Yeats’s magic literally 
as a machinery of meaning, to search out the prose parallels and re- 
construct the symbols he uses on their own terms in order to come 
on the emotional reality, if it is there, actually in the poems— when 
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the machinery may be dispensed with’. This is preferable partly be- 
cause the emotions connected with magic, not being scientific and 
generalized, are closer to the emotions connected with poetry; and 
partly because we all believe in magic in the primitive depths of our 
minds: ‘We are all, without conscience, magicians in the dark.’ 

That last sentence is such a good illustration of Mr Blackmur’s 
manner that I might sum up my whole argument with reference to 
it. For this is what he calls in another connection, quoting from Wal- 
lace Stevens, ‘the prose that wears the poem’s guise at last.’ ‘Con- 
science’ means ‘consciousness’; it is at the level below rationality 
that we believe in magic; it also means conscience in the ordinary 
sense, the part of us that worries over good and evil; when we be- 
lieve in magic we are not troubling about whether it is right to do 
so. So we are ‘in the dark’ in two senses: not knowing (in the dark 
about) whether magic is good or bad, and also literally in the dark; 
the moment when the candle blows out is the moment when you see 
the ghost. Your own non-rational inner darkness takes over; you 
are ‘without’ conscience because you are ‘outside’ it as well as not 
having it. ‘Magicians’ practise magic as well as believing in it, and 
so do we when we allow magical ideas to direct us. It is a perfect 
little snatch of prose-poetry in the modern manner; but I am afraid 
Mr Blackmur is in the dark, without conscience, when he turns on 
this kind of thing. Modern analytical English prose is a subtle pre- 
cision instrument; it took many men and many events to bring it to 
birth, and in a sense the execution of Charles I is as much a part of 
its essential history as the publication of Dryden’s essays. Mr Eliot 
says somewhere that Milton’s prose is too much like poetry to be 
good prose. But the same is true of pretty well every English writer 
before 1660. Then at last, with enormous pains, we forged ourselves 
a prose that could say one thing at a time—which is, of course, the 
last refinement of subtlety—and we have kept it for three hundred 
years. That iswhy so much of Mr Blackmur’s critical writing (remem- 
bering, of course, that he is enormously respected and capable of in- 
spiring widespread imitation) seems to me like a deliberate attempt 
to put the clock back. That one’s prose should ‘wear the poem’s guise 
at last’ is not a thing to be proud of; it will come, soon enough, when 


English prose has been finally wrecked by being tampered with be- 
yond the point it can stand. 
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T. E. Lawrence, Aldington 
and the Truth 


3 


made a big mark with his novel Death of a Hero twenty-five 

years ago, though he has not since then enjoyed the full suc- 

cess that might have been expected from his talents. He has recently 

turned, rather late in life, to history —and now seeks the ‘death of a 
hero’ in this field. 

In his introduction he describes his book’ as ‘a biographical in- 
quiry’, in which he ‘tracked down’ the evidence with ‘the minute 
care of a literary detective’. It is a more apt comparison than he 
realizes. For his book reads tediously like the report of a backstairs 
inquiry by a private detective who has been looking through key- 
holes. At the same time, his deductions from these minute views have 
the sweep of a novelist’s fancy, instead of the carefulness required 
in forming historical judgements. 

Aldington’s prime detective performance is to have nosed out the 
details of a family secret, illegitimacy—with all the handicaps it 
carried and subterfuges it involved, particularly in the clerical at- 
mosphere of Victorian Oxford, where T. E. Lawrence and his 
brothers grew up. It had an influence on his psychological difficulties, 
though not to such an extreme extent as Aldington imagines, parti- 
cularly in presenting his exaggerated picture of family strain and 
conflict. Nor is it any such new discovery as Aldington would seem 
to suppose. The fact was known to most of Lawrence’s circle of 
friends—he told me the details frankly, and accurately. But his 
biographers did not contemplate such indecency as that of laying 
bare this essentially private matter and presenting it for public dis- 
cussion while his mother and elder brother, a missionary, were still 
living. It becomes all the worse because of the way in which Alding- 
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ton treats the subject, and that fine personality, Mrs Lawrence. He 
seems to have an obsession about mothers and their damaging 
psychological effect which leads him to dip his pen in gall when he 
deals with the family background, and its complications. 

This probing into the background, however, does not lead Alding- 
ton to a more sympathetic or charitable view when he is dealing with 
the main subject of his ‘biographical inquiry’. His treatment of Law- 
rence is a continuous series of smears and sneers— smears where he 
thinks he has found some point on which he can pin a charge of 
boastfulness and dishonesty upon Lawrence; sneers, disparaging 
Lawrence’s contribution and motives, where other openings cannot 
be found. The majority of the criticisms are superficial, and many 
are silly—merely revealing the author’s limitations of knowledge in 
his newly-chosen réle of military and diplomatic historian. More- 
over, in examination, they show an extraordinary disregard for 
accuracy in the presentation of evidence. 

A year ago it was announced in the Press that: ‘The reputation and 
integrity of Lawrence of Arabia are about to come under the most 
devastating attack ever launched upon them’ —in a book by Richard 
Aldington, which would expose him as ‘a charlatan’ who had built 
his reputation by constantly and deceitfully spreading imaginary 
stories of his own feats and influence. 

A spokesman of the publishers was quoted in The New York Times 
and other papers as saying that the book would show up Lawrence 
as a ‘congenital liar’ — and would ‘erase Lawrence from the pages of 
history, except as the creator of a myth that was too readily believed 
by a credulous world’. 

It was also stated that the publishers had spent many months in 
‘checking the basis of every allegation’. That was obviously an 
exaggerated statement, and they themselves subsequently explained 
that what they had done was to check that ‘inferences and quota- 
tions’ from what Lawrence had written, or others had written about 
him, ‘are justly and correctly drawn’. 

Now, after a further twelve months for consideration, the book 
makes its appearance. At the start Aldington declares that Lawrence 
falsely claimed that he had been offered the post of High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt, and says: 

‘I thought it well to obtain the evidence of those most likely to 
know the truth, and therefore applied to a former Cabinet Minister, 
Mr Amery, to the present Lord Lloyd (son of the man actually ap- 
pointed by the Cabinet as High Commissioner when Allenby re- 
signed) and to Lawrence's friend, Sir Ronald Storrs, who was Gover- 
nor of Jerusalem after the first war. They were unanimous in dismis- 
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sing the claim as highly improbable, and though I may not quote I 
received indirect but equally emphatic disavowal from still higher 
quarters that Lawrence was ever offered the post.’ 

At the end of the book Aldington goes back to the matter at greater 
length, saying that ‘it was this which first aroused my suspicions of 
Lawrence's veracity’. He makes it his main ‘proof’ that Lawrence’s 
stories were ‘faked’ and boastful’—‘the megalomania of a self- 
important egotist’. Aldington quotes, here, the replies he obtained 
from Mr Amery, the present Lord Lloyd, and Sir Ronald Storrs, while 
making it plain that the anonymous fourth was Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

I have seen a copy of one of these letters of inquiry, and find that 
it was very misleadingly framed. It stated, falsely, that Aldington’s 
book was being written ‘with the assistance of the executors and of 
the family’! It put the principal question in this way: ‘Was the post 
ever officially offered to Colonel Lawrence?’ The underlining of the 
word ‘officially’ tended to divert attention from the supplementary 
question whether the possibility was ever suggested— which is the 
real issue. The letter of inquiry mentioned no year, thus conveying 
the impression that it referred to the time, 1925, when Allenby 
actually resigned— whereas Lawrence was speaking of 1922, when 
Allenby momentarily tendered his resignation, in January, but then 
agreed to continue. This is made very clear in a letter which Law- 
rence, who was then Adviser on Arab Affairs at the Colonial Office, 
wrote to his mother on February 154, 1922, saying: ‘There was a ques- 
tion of me for Egypt, if Allenby came away: but that of course I 
wouldn’t accept.’ He told his mother and brother a little more about 
the proposal when he next saw them, and according to their recol- 
lection the proposal was made by the Prime Minister, Mr Lloyd 
George. That tallies with my recollection of what Lloyd George told 
me when I questioned him, ten years later, about this chapter of 
Lawrence's career. 

In 1922 Mr Amery was not in the Cabinet, the present Lord Lloyd 
was ten years old and his father was in India, and Sir Ronald Storrs 
was in Cyprus. So there is no reason why any of them should have 
known anything about the matter! They have all protested at the 
way their brief replies have been misleadingly exploited. 

When Mr Amery, following the advance publicity about the book, 
learned how his name was being used to support Aldington’s charge, 
he wrote a letter saying: ‘I was, of course, thinking of 1925 when I 
was in the Cabinet and in close touch with Allenby’s difficulties with 
the Foreign Office, etc.’ He went on to say that the brief reply he had 
originally given to Aldington’s inquiry ‘is therefore entirely irrele- 
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vant to what I understand.to'be the issue, namely Lawrence's truth- 
fulness in anything he may have said about the question of succeed- 
ing Allenby in 1922.’ Although this letter was sent to the publishers 
last March, Mr Amery has been retained in the book as first witness 
for the prosecution, and no change made in the presentation of his 
‘evidence’ save that where he and others are cited on the opening 
page as ‘unanimous in dismissing the claim as highly improbable’, 
the last two words have been substituted for ‘groundless’ —a trifling 
alteration. Aldington’s assertion that they were the men ‘most likely 
to know the truth’ has been kept unchanged, regardless of the facts. 

Sir Winston Churchill’s testimony is treated no better. In a letter 
last summer, he wrote: 

‘I am sure the post of High Commissioner in Egypt was never 
offered officially to Colonel Lawrence but I think it very likely I 
talked over the possibility of his being offered it and asked him how 
he felt about it. It is very likely also that his not welcoming the idea 
played its part in my not pressing it any further.’ 

This letter was sent to the publishers. Yet at the start of the book 
he is still cited as providing ‘emphatic disavowal’ of Lawrence’s 
statement, and on page 385 as declaring it to be ‘certainly un- 
founded’ — except that here a subtle change has been made by in- 
serting the word ‘officially’ before the reference to such an offer. At 
the bottom of the page a footnote is inserted: ‘Sir Winston Churchill 
has since affirmed that although he never offered the post of High 
Commissioner to Lawrence officially he may have talked over the 
possibility of his being offered it unofficially with Lawrence.’ Alding- 
ton’s substitution of the dubious word ‘may’ for Churchill’s words 
‘very likely’ is deceptive, and it is surprising that the publishers 
allowed such a substitution. 

But it is clear that the main plank in Aldington’s platform had 
collapsed before his book was published, and he has merely exposed 
his own recklessness and foolishness by continuing to cling to it. 

In the next paragraph on page 385 he tries to reinforce his indict- 
ment of Lawrence as a liar, saying: 

‘This habit of attributing imaginary grandeurs to himself rather 
grew on Lawrence as the time for his final discharge from the R.A.F. 
grew nearer. It is true that he was offered by a banker, and refused, 
a position in the City of London, where at one time he had reserved 
for himself the position of night-watchman at the Bank of England 
. . But these things were mixed up with such fantasies as his telling 
his neighbour, ex-Sergeant Knowles, that . . . “he might again be asked 
to undertake the reorganization of Home Defence”.... The dis- 
tinguished persons who were asked about the Egypt myth also 
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brushed aside the idea that Lawrence had ever been offered “Home 
Defence”’.” 

But Mr Amery and Lord Lloyd state that they were not asked about 
this matter—and would not know about it. Sir Winston Churchill’s 
reply was: ‘I certainly hoped that Colonel Lawrence would play such 
a part’—and Lord Winterton, in his memoirs (page 202) says that 
‘just prior to Lawrence’s death, Mr Churchill held the view that he 
should be appointed Minister of Defence’. 

The actual defence post for which Lawrence was then being con- 
sidered was not on such a high level, though of key importance. I 
was then Military Correspondent of The Times, and well acquainted 
with the whole background of the matter. There was at the time— 
early in 1935—a strong urge in Government circles to develop our 
defence planning organization, in view of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, and in this connection it was proposed that Sir Maurice 
Hankey, who was both Secretary of the Cabinet and Secretary of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, should be provided with a deputy 
and eventual successor on the defence side. Lawrence was quite cor- 
rect in saying that he had ‘received approaches’ to find out whether 
he would take the post if asked —that fact was confirmed by several 
people who were close to the Prime Minister, Mr Baldwin. When 
Aldington dismisses such proposals as ‘fantasies’ on Lawrence’s part 
he merely reveals his own ignorance. 

Far more remarkable was the offer which Lawrence had just pre- 
viously received, and refused—to become Secretary of the Bank of 
England. That was an offer of which any man might have felt proud. 
Yet Lawrence merely said, to me and other friends, that he had been 
offered ‘a job in the City’. I had no idea what the job was until last 
year, when I was told of it by Lord Rennell, who conveyed the offer 
to Lawrence. As this revelation shows, Lawrence was apt to be re- 
ticent rather than boastful about the big things in his career. They 
rarely came out unless there was some point that tickled his sense of 
humour. Aldington’s view of Lawrence as merely ‘an Irish braggart’ 
is badly askew, and absurdly superficial. 

More shabbily, as Lord Rennell’s evidence does not fit Aldington’s 
thesis, it has been ignored—although it was sent to the publishers 
nearly a year ago. The only recognition of it is that Aldington now 
casually says ‘It is true that he was offered by a banker . . . a position 
in the City’— without any indication of what the position was— 
whereas previously he had questioningly said: ‘Is it true .. . ?” 

In recent articles explaining why he decided to ‘debunk’ Lawrence, 
Aldington focuses his detective spotlight on four other points which 
he evidently regards as important examples of Lawrence's ‘un- 
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founded claims’. The first he sarcastically calls ‘the History of How 
Lawrence Arranged the Surrender of Erzerum’. What Lawrence him- 
self said was merely that, by a message sent via the War Office and 
the military attaché in Russia, he had put the Russian commander 
‘in touch with certain disaffected Arab officers in Erzerum’. Alding- 
ton dismisses the story on the ground that Wavell ‘was then military 
attaché’ on that front, and must therefore have passed on the message 
if there had been one, yet says nothing about it in his article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica on the Caucasus Campaign. But, in fact, 
Wavell was serving in France at the time and did not go to Russia 
until much later, so naturally would not know anything about it. So 
much for Aldington’s detective work and carefulness! Half a minute 
spent in a glance at any Half-Yearly Army List would have enabled 
him, or his publishers, to check the facts. 

His next point he calls ‘the History of How Lawrence Planned the 
Alexandretta Landing’, and dismisses this on the ground that ‘this 
plan was actually formulated by Kitchener and Maxwell before the 
war ever began’ —citing a remark in Sir G. Arthur’s life of Maxwell 
that he and Kitchener ‘more than once discussed the project before 
the war’. It is startling to discover that Aldington does not under- 
stand the military difference between a mere ‘project’ and a detailed 
‘plan’. 

His third point is that the Akaba operation in July 1917 (‘which 
first brought Lawrence out of the obscurity of the Arab Bureau’) has 
been greatly overrated—since the place had already ‘twice been cap- 
tured by small landing parties of French and British sailors’. But the 
key value of the 1917 operation was that it captured the mountain 
passes behind Akaba which were the strategic gateway to the in- 
terior. A landing at Akaba was useless by itself, for there were many 
defiles where ‘two or three machine-guns could have stopped an 
army corps’. Aldington actually quotes this comment of Sir Hubert 
Young’s, yet appears to misunderstand its significance. None so blind 
as they who will not see. ... 

Fourthly, Aldington tries to ridicule and discredit Lawrence’s 
account of the Tafileh battle, suggesting that the award of the D.S.O. 
to Lawrence for ‘splendid leadership and skill’ was based on a false 
account. Aldington picks out what he calls ‘the absurd story of a 
machine-gun duel at 3,100 yards’ and says that ‘the most extreme 
range’ of 1914-18 machine-guns was 2,900 yards. But his quibbling 
point merely reveals his own combined ignorance and carelessness. 
For while the 1914-18 machine-gun was only sighted up to 2,900 
yards, it could reach as far as 3,500 yards. Moreover, most of the 
enemy machine-guns were placed within 2,900 yards—as a study of 
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the battle-map shows. 

Aldington then goes on: ‘Let us end this chapter by briefly dispos- 
ing of another Lawrence story that has grown deep roots—that the 
enemy offered a reward ranging (according to the teller) from £5,000 
to ££0,000 for the capture of the great guerrilla leader, Lawrence. No 
evidence for this is forthcoming beyond Lawrence’s assertion. . . .’ 
Evidence was provided, long ago, by Colonel Newcombe, who stated 
that he was told of this fact in November 1917 by Ismet Bey, then 
A.D.C. to Jemal Pasha (Newcombe had been taken prisoner, and was 
at Damascus in transit). 

The errors, distortions, and false assumptions are so continuous 
and cumulative that to tackle Aldington’s book is like wrestling with 
an all-pervasive ‘smog’. The points are so confused that it would re- 
quire a book of double or treble the length to straighten them out and 
show where Aldington has gone wrong. 

Moreover, even in the short time available for checking the book, 
I have found numerous misquotations on Aldington’s part. Here is 
one example. Lawrence remarked in a note that before the war he 
came to know ‘Syria like a book, much of North Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Greece’. Aldington changes the wording to ‘like a 
book Syria, North Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Egypt and Greece’. 
Having thus falsely represented Lawrence as pretending to claim 
that he knew not only Syria but all the other countries ‘like a book’, 
Aldington scornfully exclaims: ‘Wild exaggerations!’ 

Another early example is the way he exploits a passage about 
Lawrence’s youth in Robert Graves’s book, conveying that Lawrence 
claimed to have read ‘every book’ in the Oxford Union Library, 
‘50,000’ probably, at the rate of ‘six volumes a day’. Aldington 
elaborately argues that this was beyond possibility as ‘six books a 
day for six years doesn’t make more than 13,000’. He omits to men- 
tion that Lawrence’s own words, in his note to Graves, were: ‘I read 
every book which interested me in the Library’—a very different 
statement. Aldington then goes on to say that the ‘six books a day’ 
claim is repeated in my book. But the actual wording here is: ‘He 
used to borrow six volumes at a time’ — while merely adding that he 
‘often changed them daily’. Aldington chooses to ignore Lawrence's 
own explanatory remark: ‘I normally read one novel each afternoon 
and two-three other books during the day. Sat in the Union and read, 
skimming through those that were not worth taking home.’ 

A more serious piece of misrepresentation comes in the pages 
where he alleges that the Lawrence ‘legend’ was ‘eagerly backed up’ 
by the British Government to serve its ‘purpose of excluding the 
French as far as possible from the Middle East and establishing 
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British influence in that Area’. To support this grave charge, Alding- 
ton quotes from a document written by Lord Milner that is included 
in Lloyd George’s book on the Peace Treaties. As Aldington gives it, 
the quotation reads thus: 

«_. although I am aware that I have almost every other Govern- 
ment authority, military and diplomatic, against me, | am totally 
opposed to the idea of trying to diddle the French out of Syria.’ 

On looking up the original, however, one discovers that Aldington 
has falsified Lord Milner’s statement, by substituting a comma for a 
full stop — which, in the actual text, comes after the words ‘against 
me’. The omitted part of the first sentence, and the paragraphs pre- 
ceding it, refer to Milner’s hopeful belief, contrary to other authori- 
ties, that it might be possible to persuade the French to make a 
friendly agreement with the Arabs over Syria, instead of trying to 
impose their rule by force. The next sentence—starting with the 
words ‘I am totally opposed’— merely expresses Milner’s personal 
endorsement of the British Government’s attitude, as set forth in his 
opening paragraph— where he said that ‘we had no desire to play 
the French out of Syria or to try to get Syria for ourselves’. Yet by 
linking up the two separate and distinct sentences, with a comma, 
Aldington ingeniously contrives to convey that the British Govern- 
ment was ‘trying to diddle the French out of Syria’. 

A man who accuses another of faking evidence ought to be more 
careful himself. 

To disparage Lawrence’s performance, the effect of the Arab Re- 
volt is disparaged. Aldington asserts that ‘militarily its aid was neg- 
ligible’ — an ‘insignificant contribution’ to the defeat of the Turks by 
Allenby’s army—while accusing Lawrence of squandering British 
gold in subsidies to the Arabs. He suppresses any mention of the fact 
that both Allenby and the British Official History described the effect 
as ‘invaluable’; and that Wavell, in his history of the Palestine cam- 
paign, emphasized the ‘great value’ of the Arab operations under 
‘Lawrence's leading’, saying that they ‘drained much of Turkey’s 
strength’. When Allenby launched his decisive attack in 1918, nearly 
half of the Turks’ fighting troops in the operational zone were pinned 
down in the Arab sector east of the Jordan, while in the whole region 
the proportion occupied in meeting the Arab threat much exceeded 
what was concentrated to face the British. 

Aldington frequently quotes criticisms of Lawrence by Sir Hubert 
Young, from a professional soldier’s point of view, but abstains from 
mentioning that Young, nevertheless, termed him ‘a military genius’, 
and significantly said: ‘Lawrence could certainly not have done what 
he did without the gold, but no one else could have done it with ten 
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times the amount.’ 

Another example of Aldington’s procedure is the way he asserts 
(on Page 167) that ‘Wavell didn’t think’ that Lawrence ‘was poten- 
tially a Great Captain’, and gives a source reference in plausible con- 
firmation of his assertion. On looking up the reference, however, one 
finds that Wavell actually said that Lawrence’s ‘conduct of the cam- 
paign itself, and his one “battle” — the engagement at Tafileh— were 
brilliancies of which any master might be proud.’ Wavell thus made 
it clear that he considered Lawrence as potentially, and qualitatively, 
in the class of the Great Captains even if his operations were not suf- 
ficient quantitatively to place him among them. 

In building up his case against Lawrence, Aldington makes much 
use of a book published in 1931 by General Brémond, the head of the 
French military mission to the Hejaz, who was constantly in con- 
flict with British policy, and bitterly hostile to Lawrence. Wherever 
there is a difference between Brémond’s account and Lawrence’s, or 
other British witnesses. Aldington prefers to accept Brémond’s 
evidence. Yet he abstains from quoting Brémond’s striking testimony 
to Lawrence’s influence over the Arabs, and the way their morale 
slumped when he was off the scene — for that does not fit the purpose 
of depreciating Lawrence’s part. 

Aldington also makes much use of a book published twenty years 
ago by a Major Bray, and appropriately called Shifting Sands, which 
sought to show Lawrence’s part had been much overrated and that 
he had stolen the credit from others. This earlier essay in debunking 
made little impression and has long since been forgotten, for Allenby 
himself took the lead in exposing its fallacies. It is, however, worth 
quoting two points from Allenby’s statement: “There is no other man 
I know who could have achieved what Lawrence did... . As for 
taking undue credit to himself, my own personal experience of 
Lawrence is that he was utterly unconcerned whether any kudos 
was awarded him or not.’ 

More significant even than the verdict of Allenby, from the Higher 
Command level, are the judgements formed by the many men who 
were with Lawrence in the field and saw him in action — particularly 
men such as Newcombe, Dawnay, Buxton, Young, Stirling, Winter- 
ton. The basic absurdity of Aldington’s book lies in its assumption 
that all these shrewd judges of character and military qualities, with 
experience of the Arabs and of desert warfare, were taken in by a 
‘charlatan’, and failed to see—as Aldington does—that Lawrence’s 
account of the campaign is ‘rather a work of quasi-fiction than of 
history’. It must be wonderful to have such a ‘conceit of one’s own 
unique detective powers. 
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Sir, 

I did not think that my essay would provoke such a hostile response 
from Dr Leavis (perhaps that is because ‘my acquaintance with the 
English literary and academic scenes is so recent’); but I will answer, 
even if I cannot appease him. 

I do not wish to pursue the discussion of Scrutiny’s reception by 
the literary world, which I find neither interesting nor important. It 
is largely irrelevant to the paper’s real achievement, and I am 
neither able nor willing to undertake ‘researches’ into it. I must leave 
to your readers, too, the complaint that in some of my quotations I 
distort the argument of Dr Leavis’s writings; those interested will no 
doubt turn up the originals and decide for themselves. Though while 
we are playing this game, he will perhaps allow me to make the same 
complaint. I did not say—and I do not think—that Graham Greene 
and Christopher Fry are ‘unquestioned shining distinctions of the 
age’. I did not suggest that Scrutiny’s way of dealing with the past 
was ‘the establishment of a list of heroes’, | merely drew up the list 
myself for the limited purpose of showing that its view of poetry was 
not a narrow one. But I did, I admit, by a carelessness of expression, 
imply (what I did not intend to) a temporal priority of the Ameri- 
can New Critics over Scrutiny. And now to business: I will take up 
two of his points, that of theoretical criticism, and that of Auden. 

With much of what Dr Leavis has to say on practical and 
theoretical criticism I am in agreement. The distinction seems to me 
primarily one of aim, only secondarily of method. I do not deny that 
theoretical criticism can be done through the examination of parti- 
cular texts, nor that the really great critic will sometimes, even in 
his specific discussions, shape our conception of what literature is. 
But | do deny that theoretical criticism can only be done that way. 
One can equally begin from principles, and work towards the speci- 
fic, as long as one is— Dr Leavis’s phrasing seems to me admirable— 
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‘inward with English poetry and practised in its analysis’ (I hope I 
did not suggest that I thought that unnecessary). Collingwood in his 
way, the best Renaissance critics (e.g. Ben Jonson) in theirs, are in- 
ward with English poetry and though their approach is not through 
the specific I think their work is very valuable. And I also maintain 
that a great deal of valuable criticism can be done without forcing 
us to reconsider the very nature of literature, criticism which applies 
to specific analyses the large area of agreement that reader and critic 
already share about what literature is: this is practical criticism, 
strictly so called, and this is what most of Scrutiny consisted of. I do 
not think that Dr Leavis’s comments on Coleridge refute my claim 
that the type of a discussion of fundamentals is the philosophic. I ex- 
plained what I meant by philosophical—Collingwood’s conception 
of thought of the second degree—and that is exactly what I find in 
Coleridge when he says, building on his power as a critic rather than 
on his metaphysics, that the ultimate end of criticism is to establish 
the principles of writing. 

About Auden: I have now reread carefully five of Scrutiny’s dis- 
cussions of Auden. They seem to me to contain a great deal of just 
criticism. Much as I admire Auden at his best, I cannot deny that he 
is unequal and often tedious. Nones is perhaps his most disappointing 
volume, and I agree with Mr Mayhead (June 1952) that much of the 
technique is lifeless. But I object when he (or Mr Cox in autumn 
1951) seem to include overpraise by reviewers among the poet’s 
faults. And I do not think that ‘an unresolved ambiguity of attitude, 
manifesting itself locally in a corresponding ambiguity of tone’ is 
one of Auden’s weaknesses. This (if we excise ‘unresolved’) will 
serve as a description of the poetry, but not as a judgement. One of 
Auden’s great merits seems to me these very disconcerting shifts in 
tone, that lead the reader, when they come off, to a truer under- 
standing of his own contemporary sensibility, with its disparate atti- 
tudes. Mr Mayhead cites unsuccessful examples of many of Auden’s 
technical tricks, but with no remark on how very successful they 
can be. Of course I agree with Dr Leavis that to refute these critiques 
one would have to supply something just as detailed, and I wish I 
had space for a full analysis of ‘Lay your sleeping head’, or the best 
of the sonnets, or the better bits of For the Time Being (on which 
Scrutiny, though unjust, was perceptive). If I had, I would try to 
show that I had in fact ‘paid attention’ to these reviews, and that I 
thought them mistaken. Of course I might not succeed in convincing 
anyone, for I am ‘unable to realize that they are criticism—or to 
realize what criticism is’. Who am I to say that Dr Leavis is wrong 
there, though he might perhaps have put it more politely. But he is 
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not nearly as rude as I am going to be now, for I shall suggest that he 
is one of Swift’s true ancient genuine critics. ‘Now it is easy to assign 
the proper employment of a true ancient genuine critic; which is, to 
travel through this vast world of writings; to pursue and hunt those 
monstrous faults bred within them; to drag out the lurking errors, 
like Cacus from his den; to multiply them like Hydra’s heads; and 
rake them together like Augeas’s dung: or else drive away a sort of 
dangerous fowl, who have a perverse inclination to plunder the best 
branches of the tree of knowledge, like those stymphalian birds that 
eat up the fruit.’ 


Belfast L. D. Lerner 


Sir, 
I have just read in your January issue an article on The Life and 
Death of ‘Scrutiny’ by L. D. Lerner. 

Poor Mr Lerner! It is uncomfortable to be a Leavisite. One gets 
such shocks from the Leader himself. How unnerving, for example, 
to discover that even Emily Bronté wasn’t after all a safe bet! Yet Dr 
Leavis gave every assurance—! And to have one’s taste for such 
highbrows as W. H. Auden, Dylan Thomas, Graham Greene and 
Christopher Fry positively frowned on! On the other hand, there’s 
not much glory in being an anti-Leavisite when well-known critics 
(even Mr Eliot) are answered so unanswerably in Dr Leavis’s articles 
that if they won’t eat their words they look uncommonly foolish. 
What is a poor young academic to do, in the circumstances, but face 
both ways? 

If Mr Lerner’s article were worth discussing in detail one might 
show his uneasiness confuses both his language and his logic 
throughout. But the essay is interesting as a symptom only, and alas, 
one of many. 

Christina van Heymingen 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 
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SOREN KIERKEGAARD by Johannes Hohlenberg, translated by T. H. 
Croxall. (Routledge. zos.) 


THE MIND OF KIERKEGAARD by James Collins. (Secker and Warburg. 
18s.) 


I am told that Kierkegaard, no longer smart, is now considered 
risible; but I hope I may be forgiven if, in reviewing these new books 
about him, I write of him seriously and with respect. Kierkegaard 
himself was very used to being laughed at. He knew he looked 
funny, with his crooked back and spindly legs, his crab-like walk, 
and that prematurely aged face, not to mention the celebrated 
trousers with one leg longer than the other. He did not mind, on the 
contrary he desired, he solicited public scorn, just as Pascal courted 
sickness, and for the same reason: he believed it took him nearer to 
God. 
Mr Hohlenberg explains in the course of his biography how Kier- 
kegaard was obsessed with the question: What does it mean to be a 
Christian? If he never found the answer Kierkegaard was sure he 
knew what was not Christianity. Notably he insisted that the 
bourgeois respectability preached by the prosperous Lutheran clergy 
was not Christianity. Kierkegaard was a hard-hitting controver- 
sialist, and in his attacks on the established church he spared no 
man’s feelings, least of all his friends; and if there appeared, as there 
sometimes did from among the progressive ranks, a supporter, 
Kierkegaard would immediately turn to squash him. He was not, he 
protested, a liberal or a modernist. What he believed in—or aspired 
to—was the primitive revolutionary Christian truth. 

On the other hand Kierkegaard was never one of those unpleasing 
moralists who deprive themselves of food and comfort to gain the 
right to be arrogant, dogmatic and rude. His desperately troubled 
conscience was not to be appeased by such trivial austerities. He 
wished to suffer only in a manner akin to that of Christ Himself: to 
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be despised and rejected of ten. In one of his pamphlets Kierkegaard 
considered whether it would be permissible for a Christian to go to 
such extremes of conduct as to cause others to slay him, to make 
them guilty of his death? The very asking of a question which en- 
tailed a possible condemnation of Christ’s own behaviour seemed to 
many Danish readers blasphemous, but Kierkegaard’s final answer 
was unexceptionable: because Christ’s death atoned for the sins of 
mankind it afforded no precedent for ordinary Christians to provoke 
their own destruction at the hands of those whose souls they could 
not redeem. If, as one suspects, the conclusion disappointed Kier- 
kegaard, he pursued his curious argument with the utmost lucidity. 
He had an excellent mind, and no one knew more than he about 
guilt. He (as I believe Mr Rudolf Friedmann once said), and not 
Nietszche (as Freud said), was the first psycho-analyst. 

And was he not also a philosopher? I think not. Kierkegaard was a 
man of letters who had things to say—very important and original 
things to say —about life and religion and morality. But he was not 
so much a philosopher as an anti-philosopher. In choosing religion, 
a man had, Kierkegaard believed, to reject philosophy, because in 
choosing faith he had to reject reason. More emphatically than any 
atheist Kierkegaard said that religion was both absurd and unethical; 
and yet he chose it. He explained his attude, or at any rate explained 
how he reached his attitude, in writings which were not philosophi- 
cal arguments at all, but rather what are now called ‘spiritual auto- 
biographies’. By far his most important books are in my opinion 
Stages on Life’s Way, Fear and Trembling and Either/Or. 

So it seems to me not to matter much that Mr Hohlenberg and Mr 
Collins, who take it for granted that Kierkegaard was a philosopher, 
fail in their attempts to explain what his system was. Neither 
wastes much time on the attempt, for each is preoccupied with other 
things: Mr Hohlenberg with the events of Kierkegaard’s life and Mr 
Collins with showing us how Kierkegaard thought more than what 
he thought. 

Soren Kierkegaard was born in Copenhagen in May 1813, when 
his father and mother were aged 56 and 45 respectively. The father, 
Michael Kierkegaard, had started life as a shepherd boy, a position 
which he so much resented that ‘he stood’, we are told, ‘on the moors 
and cursed God’; later he took the more practical step of entering 
business in the capital, where he soon made a fortune and became 
very religious. Although this last did not prevent his deflowering a 
servant girl when he was forty, he did afterwards marry her, and he 
brought up the seven children she bore him in an atmosphere of 
fervent piety. Sdren was their last child, and Michael Kierkegaard be- 
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lieved himself specifically instructed by God to give this son an in- 
tensive spiritual training; he took it upon himself to teach him 
theology and philosophy, and having, by means of excluding almost 
every other social contact, made the boy ‘his friend’, he communi- 
cated to him all his religious hopes, fears, doubts, longings and per- 
plexities. He is reported also to have confessed his great sin to his 
son, but as to what that great sin was, the record is silent. Mr 
Hohlenberg, however, has a theory. He believes that Michael Kier- 
kegaard did not seduce the servant girl, but raped her. There is con- 
siderable circumstantial evidence for this theory in Séren Kier- 
kegaard’s writings; and those who judge by looks may be referred 
to the portrait of Michael Kierkegaard—it is not only ugly, but at 
once cruel and ecstatic, always a sinister combination. I have little 
doubt that Mr Hohlenberg is right 

One cannot be surprised that S6ren Kierkegaard should have ac- 
quired from his charmless parent a deep sense of sin, and have de- 
veloped towards him and his memory an ambivalence which was 
almost schizophrenic. Inevitably, Kierkegaard was impotent, but he 
knew himself too well to do what Ruskin did. He fell in love with a 
girl named Regine Olsen, went so far as to become her fiancé, but 
stopped short of marriage. His method of ending the engagement 
was elaborately and typically Kierkegaardian. He did not simply 
break it off. He tried to make himself appear so despicable a person 
to her that she would reject him; but all his bad behaviour only 
added to his (otherwise slight) sex appeal, and in the end he had to 
take the initiative and make the break himself. 

Kierkegaard turned to the consolations of work; and his output, 
both literary and polemical, was thereafter prodigious. His father 
left him well off, but like others, Kierkegaard found his neurosis an 
expensive affliction. He employed several servants because he had 
to have tidy rooms and regular well-cooked meals (with first-class 
wines); suffering alternately from claustrophobia and agrophobia he 
needed space indoors; he could not live in the same house for any 
length of time; and he had to have that most costly amenity, silence. 
He worked in a cold room with the curtains drawn in daylight hours, 
and a bowl of water at hand ‘in case of fire’; and as soon as all his 
money was spent he died. 

Many of Kierkegaard’s works were published pseudonymously, 
and although he spoke plainly as a religious pamphleteer, he other- 
wise favoured what his expositors call the ‘dialectical’ method: that 
is to say his writings consisted largely of conversations with him- 
self; sometimes one part of his schizoid personality debated with the 
other, sometimes Kierkegaard as he was at one stage of his develop- 
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ment conversed with Kierkegaard as he had been at another stage. It 
is a method which, though admirably suited to Kierkegaard’s inten- 
tions, can sometimes baffle and confuse his readers, especially those 
of us who have no Danish. For this reason some guide to Kierkegaard 
is almost indispensable, and both Mr Hohlenberg and Mr Collins can 
be recommended for the purpose. 

Mr Hohlenberg’s biography (which supplements but does not 
supersede that of Walter Lowrie) might with advantage be read 
before Mr Collins’s book, which is for the most part expository and 
critical; for with Kierkegaard the events of his life clearly hold most 
of the keys to his work. Mr Hohlenberg’s book is also the more easily 
read. His Danish text has been agreeably Englished by Mr Croxall, 
the Anglican chaplain in Copenhagen, while Mr Collins’s book re- 
mains in his own bewildering American. I, for one, am completely 
foxed by, for example, such expressions as ‘esthetic minds’ (they 
cannot, it seems, grasp ‘the full content of truth’) and ‘unshaven 
passion’, which I conjecture from the context does not mean 
‘bearded lust’. 


MAURICE CRANSTON 


THE DEMON OF PROGRESS IN THE ARTS by Wyndham Lewis. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


WYNDHAM Lewis by Hugh Kenner. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


In Rude Assignment Wyndham Lewis proclaims himself a persecut- 
ed author and protests against the ‘malevolent suppression’ of his 
work by ‘enemies’. This may be true and it is not surprising that so 
belligerent a writer should arouse animosity. Nor should Lewis 
complain of unfair treatment when he can stoop from the icono- 
clastic gaiety of the Blast manifestos to the perverse truculence of 
Hitler, parts of Time and Western Man and, it must be added, The 
Demon of Progress in the Arts. 

In this essay Wyndham Lewis is at his most exasperating. He puts 
forward the reasonable contention that abstraction in painting can- 
not be carried beyond a certain limit without becoming nonsense. 
But instead of discussing sensibly why this is so and where the limit 
should come he fixes it arbitrarily, though understandably, at the 
point to which he has taken his own painting. Experiment beyond 
this point is condemned a priori. There is no attempt to assess the 
qualities of the artists condemned; instead there are tendentious as- 
sertions and cheap jibes. Who would have expected vorticist Lewis 
to taunt artists with doing ‘their best to displease and startle the pub- 
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lic instead of painting pictures which had a reasonable chance of 
selling’? Of course there are good things in the essay, such as the dis- 
cussion of the varying degrees to which the different arts are depen- 
dent on their publics, for it is almost impossible for Lewis to be 
wholly bad. 

Undoubtedly the dust-storms lashed up by Wyndham Lewis the 
polemic have obscured some of his creative work; thus a balanced 
assessment is necessary. This Mr Kenner has attempted in a very in- 
telligent and understanding book, in which he describes what he 
calls ‘the continuing drama of Wyndham Lewis’s war with Time and 
Self’ — although I should have thought it was more a gigantic asser- 
tion of Self against Time (and a lot of enemies, real and imaginary). 

Mr Kenner’s exposition and analysis of Lewis’s work is skilful and 
illuminating but I am more doubtful about his judgement of specific 
books. Perhaps it is difficult to avoid unconsciously over-compensat- 
ing for past injustices. For instance, when The Revenge for Love was 
first published in 1937, ‘it was arranged’, writes Mr Kenner, that it 
‘should suffocate unnoticed in England and go unpublished in the 
United States for fifteen years’. It is now hailed as a ‘twentieth cen- 
tury classic’. Certainly it did not deserve to be ignored, nor do | 
think that it deserves to be called a classic although it contains some 
brilliant writing. 

It is Lewis’s most ambitious novel. Whereas he usually excludes 
the tragic emotions from his fiction, in this book he aims at arousing 
pity and horror. He has therefore to abandon his customary auto- 
matons for estimable human beings, but he cannot subdue his con- 
tempt for humanity and virtues are stuck on to his characters as in- 
congruously as false noses. Lewis can compel acceptance of his auto- 
matons but the nearer he comes to the conventional idea of a human 
being the less convincing he is. 

‘Margot’s reality’, says Mr Kenner, ‘is the key to the meaning of 
the book’. But reality is just what Margot lacks. It is impossible to 
believe in a person who, as Mr Kenner rightly says, has a mind on a 
level with ‘the clichés of the penny press’; who, indeed, is intended 
to be almost inarticulate and yet in her thoughts refers sophisti- 
catedly to ‘Dr Caligari’s drug-cabinet’ or is capable of such com- 
plexity as: ‘They could only browbeat you like a gramophone, or 
impose on you like the projections on the screen of the cinema. 
Spring up and face them, and they would give way before you. For 
they had no will. Their will to life was extinct, even if they were 
technically real.’ 

Of course such imagery is the author’s, which he foists on to Mar- 
got. Mr Kenner mentions Gerty Macdowell and it is useful to com- 
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pare her with Margot. Joyce, with a technique abused by Lewis in 
Time and Western Man, authentically reproduces Gerty’s mental 
processes; Lewis overwhelms the fragile Margot with his own ex- 
uberance because he cannot believe in her reality. He once wrote: ‘I 
like to see a few corpses about, it makes the others seem almost 
alive.’ Add to this another remark—‘The less you are able to realize 
other people the more your own particular personality will obsess 
you and the more dependent upon its reality you will be. The more 
you will insist on it with a certain frenzy’—and you have perhaps 
the explanation of Lewis’s shortcomings as a novelist. 
Time and Western Man is another of Lewis’s works that Mr Ken- 
ner surely overrates when he acclaims it as ‘one of the dozen or so 
most important books of the twentieth century’. It contains much 
ingenious polemic but most of it today gives the impression of an 
urchin pelting respectable, though not always important, citizens 
with snowballs in the hope of provoking reprisals. It is not surprising 
that Lewis is most effective when he attacks Spengler who is after 
all no more substantial than a snowman and as easily demolished 
Wyndham Lewis’s first novel, Tarr, is overshadowed by this exal- 
tation of other works. The ending is indeed botched emotionally, as 
Mr Kenner shows, but Tarr is much more than the ‘first book of an 
epoch’. It has a savage gaiety which Lewis never recaptured—the 
gaiety has gradually been stifled by savagery —and Otto Kreisler is 
one of the great comic characters in literature. 
Wyndham Lewis ‘was better equipped than anyone else to write 
out of inner knowledge the tragedy of his time’, says Mr Kenner. 
This is perhaps true and the tragedy is that he has never quite 
achieved this in one wholly successful work. But one should not 
complain at the lack of such a masterpiece when Lewis has strewn 
so much brilliance through his books, when he can produce sen- 
tences with the scorching vitality of 
Old Jack came quickly in, his springing, faunlike woodland gait 
changing into a quick march-step—his froggy-would-a-wooing- 
go smile altering to a stern zero-hour alertness wound up to go 
over-the-top. 

the stately, spectral rhythm of 
The cat like a beadle goose-stepped with eerie convulsions out 
of the night cast by a cluster of statuary. 

or the wit of 
That squinting deathshead of a man in a crimson shirt, open at 
the throat to allow his Adam’s apple to jump up and down at 
will, as if it were some petted parasite domiciled in his gullet— 
bald except for a black patch over his left ear, like the last ir- 
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regular tatter of a moth-eaten carpet—a week’s blue piratic 
stubble to give his eating-hole a coloured border like a sink. ... 
Writing like this makes it reasonable to claim that in virtuosity of 
imagination and word-artistry Wyndham Lewis is unexcelled by 

any novelist since 1914, except Joyce. 
JOCELYN BAINES 


DEAD MAN IN THE SILVER MARKET by Aubrey Menen. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


PRIVATE VIEW by Jocelyn Brooke. (James Barrie. 1os. 6d.) 


Both these books are to some extent autobiographical; Jocelyn 
Brooke externalizes his experience in a series of character sketches, 
which are given the shape of fiction, and Aubrey Menen has written 
a racy essay on patriotism and national pride, illustrating his 
theories by some lively episodes taken from his own life. Both 
authors write with a serious purpose and intend their books to be 
amusing. In each case, the humour is implicit in the style—neither 
writer goes in for quotable jokes or self-sufficient epigrams—and it 
is interesting to notice the different methods they employ to achieve 
that difficult object, being funny. Mr Brooke does not shrink from 
names that might be thought comic (in one story he mentions two 
schoolmistresses called Miss Pinecoffin and Miss Prendergast) and 
he often pin-points a cliché by the use of inverted commas, italics or 
capital letters: ‘For Miss Wimpole, unbelievably, was an Actress— 
or, at any rate, she had been (as my family preferred to describe it) 
“connected with the stage”. . . . Not in the ordinary way, of course. 
. .- Quite a lady . .. a very respectable company — Shakespeare, you 
know... .’ Mr Menen does not seem to be trying so hard, and there is 
a hit or miss quality about his humour. He writes in short, casual 
sentences, and depends on understatement for his effects. While Mr 
Brooke will take some tiny point and, by expanding it, make it seem 
absurd, Mr Menen will say something outrageous or surprising and 
immediately pass on—one can imagine his dead-pan expression as he 
throws his lines away. Neither technique is at all original, but both 
are serviceable; the reader is persuaded, in both cases, that he has 
read an amusing book, and perhaps wonders why it did not make 
him laugh more often. 

Mr Menen is the son of an Indian father and an Irish mother, and 
was brought up as an Englishman. He doesn’t bother much, in this 
book, about Ireland, though he could probably be funny about it if 
he wished; his subject is India (which by birth he is in a position to 
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understand) and the behaviour of the English there when it was part 
of the British Empire (which he has had opportunity to observe). 
Much of what he says as been said before; British Imperialism is 
hardly, now, a recommended target for the satirist, but in his chap- 
ter called ‘A Short Guide To The English Oligarchy’, he covers well- 
worn ground with economy and verve. He is more interesting when 
writing about Indians; his snobbish grandmother, the sad Maharajah 
embittered by the fact that he was never an ‘undergrad’, the Fakirs 
bickering round the swimming-pool, behave with a delightful irrele- 
vance, like characters in Alice in Wonderland. These sketches are 
written as social comedy, superficial and unpretentious; they betray 
none of that awed reverence for the mysteries of the Oriental 
character which, in an English author, is as sure a sign of insularity as 
patronizing enthusiasm or complacent ignorance would be in a 
tourist. Dead Man in the Silver Market is short, shapeless and read- 
able; it is, perhaps, a slight work, little more than a pamphlet, but it 
is easy to share the author’s evident confidence in his own cleverness 
and gaiety. 

Private View is a pendant to three earlier volumes of ‘managed 
autobiography’ by Jocelyn Brooke. It consists of four stories, por- 
traits of people whom the author has known at different periods in 
his life, and balanced as it appears to be between fiction and acknow- 
ledged fact, it cannot escape comparison with Harold Nicolson’s 
Some People, a comparatively recent classic in this genre. Mr Brooke 
is considerably less assured that his predecessor, and he has failed to 
solves a central problem raised by this form of writing: how to deal 
with the figure in the book who is supposed to be himself. In Some 
People, the writer’s self-portrait was deliberately underplayed, and 
yet the finished work was subtly suffused by his personality; Mr 
Brooke employs a disingenuous approach, and seems to be trying to 
tell us something about himself that he never quite manages to ex- 
press. Also, this new volume is less individual than the earlier, more 
openly autobiographical instalments; one cannot help thinking how 
much more other writers might have made of the material, which 
should by rights be theirs. Miss Wimpole, the eccentric, equivocal 
actress ‘resting’ on the South Coast, is a perfect subject for Osbert 
Sitwell, who has often written about similar figures with a more 
finely judged irony, a deeper awareness of their pathos, than Jocelyn 
Brooke can command; Kurt Schlegel, the Jewish soldier serving dur- 
ing the war with the RAMC, is treated in the manner of Christopher 
Isherwood, and seems to me the most successfully realized of the 
four; Gerald Brockhurst, the hearty undergraduate who comes to 
grief among the bright young things of the nineteen-twenties, and 
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whose tragic career fills the longest and most ambitious section in 
the book, would surely have been more convincing if described by 
Anthony Powell; and Alison Vyse, the tough little girl for whom the 
narrator conceives a brief, infantile and unrequited passion, emerges 
as a facetious version of Gilberte Swann. 

This book is entertaining, but entertaining as it were at one re- 
move; the stories are good, but not the best of their kind. It is written. 
in a style of conscious urbanity; the author tries to achieve irony by 
overstatement rather than reserve, and often merely gives an effect 
of archness. The writing would be greatly improved if he cut by half 
such mannered interpolations as ‘none the less’, ‘however’ ‘for that 
matter’, ‘on the other hand’, ‘in fact’—this last phrase occurs, mean- 
inglessly, in two consecutive sentences on page twenty-four. I per- 
sonally prefer Mr Brooke when he is being morbid, as in his novels 
The Scapegoat and The Image of a Drawn Sword; in these unpleasant 
and disturbing books that disingenuous quality, the hint of obliquity 
and false confession which is often an element in his work, added to 
the sinister impression that they were intended to make. It is seldom, 
nowadays, that one is tempted to ask a writer to put his Beerbohm 
back on the shelf and take down his Kafka again; yet it may be that 
Mr Brooke is a natural ‘heavy’ who can achieve the light touch only 


by a certain loss or originality. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE CORNER-STONE by Zoé Oldenbourg. (Gollancz. 14s.) 
THE GOLDEN PRINCESS by Alexander Baron. (Cape. 14s.) 
THE FOURTEENTH OF OCTOBER by Bryher. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 


Once upon a time the historical novel was a story set in the past. 
The Iliad could claim to be its first exemplar: composed long after 
the fall of Troy, not only are the weapons and mode of fighting 
anachronistic: so are some of the values and theology. If, in later 
works, settings became more authentic, the Zeitgeist of the period 
was seldom captured, because it was seldom considered worth cap- 
turing. Quite recently, however, the historical novel has undergone 
a marked development: it has become a fictional form of history, 
which reveals the spirit and tensions of the past through the lives of 
its characters. Only when prophets began trumpeting that civiliza- 
tions were mortal, that our own traditions were not, after all, 
demonstrably superior to others or more durable, did novelists ac- 
quire the necessary enthusiasm and humility to cast aside their own 
presuppositions in order to immerse themselves in another age, to 
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replant themselves in time. By contrast with other forms of history, 
whose value increases in proportion to their objectivity, the chief 
requirement of a modern historical novel is that its author should 
become totally subject to a past spirit. 

The publication of Argile et Cendres (The World is not Enough) 
in 1946 showed that Mme Oldenbourg had already achieved this es- 
sential metempsychosis. Her new novel is again laid in Champagne 
and the Holy Land: it is again a panorama of great breadth and com- 
plexity, but whereas the earlier book depicted the twelfth century, 
The Corner-Stone surveys the thirteenth, when Christian civilization 
had come to full flower in France. The author’s art has undergone a 
comparable development: her sense of detail is even surer, her 
characterization more subtle, her imagery richer, so that the reader 
not merely suspends disbelief but accepts a revelation of truth. 

The eponymous Corner-stone is triply symbolic, first in the sense 
used by St Paul; second, according to St Matthew: ‘when a man falls 
against it, he will break his bones; when it falls upon him, it will 
scatter him like chaff’; third, of the structure of Christendom in 
general. The three main characters stumble against three different 
edges of the Corner-stone, and in doing so reveal the tension within 
society at those points. 

The hero of the novel, Haguenier, wrestles with that ambivalent 
institution, courtly love. His lady, Marie of Baudemant, is the eternal 
Artemis (imagery admirably suggests character: ‘her face was like 
a lamp of alabaster lit from within; and her eyes, of colour change- 
able, like the sea’). From Haguenier she demands a series of trials 
which bring him to the verge of frenzy and, in a passage reminiscent 
of the exactly contemporary Roman de la Rose, to curse all woman- 
kind. When, later, he decides to enter the Church, his relations with 
Marie appear to him in a new light, and courtly love as a saving 
grace: Marie’s ‘soul must have had an awareness of what he really 
needed. She had done it all to make him understand what God re- 
quires of man.’ In ironic counterpoint with Haguenier’s eulogy, the 
reader is shown Marie raging against herself for having allowed the 
young knight to escape her. Only in his monastery does Haguenier 
come to realize the truth, and invokes Marie: ‘Oh, proud one who 
aire to be my God because you knew that I could love none but 

The second tension, rebellion of the individual soul against 
Christianity, is dramatized in the death of Haguenier’s father, the 
passionate hedonist Herbert Le Gros. Mortally i!1, Herbert thinks, ‘A 
man, a real man with a zest for life, cannot expect anything but the 
tortures of Hell. Was that fair? If, to avoid those tortures, he must 
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4 cease to be himself, was that fair either? To transform oneself to the 


extent of liking their Paradise, without women, goods or ambitions, 
their Paradise of fainéants, why it was as dismal as dying!’ He can- 
not bring himself to the point of resignation. ‘Endless circles of vul- 
ture with white and empty eyes swooped down to crush him from 
all sides. He still had an instant to think: “Such are men—I am a vul- 
ture. God is a vulture. Mother! Mother!” ’ 

The third life-story illustrates the threat to society from without. 
Haguenier’s grandfather, a heroic blind old man, undertakes a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem and falls into infidel hands. He becomes ‘an 
object of ridicule to those Arab peasants who sometimes came to 
the potter’s house and threw lumps of mutton, already gnawed to 
the bone, to the Frankish slave’ and ‘give him bits of wood, saying 
that they were wood from the True Cross and that he ought to wor- 
ship them’. In this person a conflict between two uncompromising 
religions is fought to the death. 

Of a score of devices used by Mme Oldenbourg to endow these 
men with the spirit of their age, four may be noticed. From the very 
first page — where the old grandfather, ‘burly as a wild boar’, single- 
handed ‘would attack boar or bear’—until the last, when his dead 
body is mistaken in the distance for ‘an ass which had strayed and 
broken its neck’, imagery is culled from the bestiaries. Greyhounds 
and falcons, Persian and Arabian steeds, the archbishop’s white 
mule and the final vultures not only impart movement to every 
scene, but show man’s dependence, in a powerless age, upon animal 
life and in how many respects he remained a brute. This is reasserted 
by a second characteristic of the novel, countless references to 
physical violence. Of refugees: ‘the mother was very ill, for they had 
cut out her tongue and cut off both breasts; the daughter had only 
been raped.’ Even the means of healing — bleeding and cautery —are 
violent. A third device is a frequent use of prayers, sublime yet 
extraordinarily in character, to emphasize that spiritual dimension 
which was omnipresent. And finally, each generation shows a 
marked falling-off in strength of character: clever foreshadowing of 
the decadent age to come. 

The Corner-Stone, then, presents with the highest art and subtlety 
a picture of life in thirteenth-century France through three diverse 
characters, each caught up in a plight of personal and historic sig- 
nificance. Perhaps it suffers from an occasional tendency to over- 
dramatization—surely fear of sacrilege would have kept the dying 
pilgrim from trying to consecrate grass— but this is no more than a 
slight blemish in a book which takes its place’ among the very best 
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In The Golden Princess war with the infidel has become the main 
theme. From Cuba Hernan Cortés in 1519 sailed for Cathay, dream 
of every European traveller, landed in Mexico and discovered, only 
to destroy it, the still more singular Aztec civilization. This clash is 
personified in the struggle between Cortés, an absolutely assured 
conqueror who, unknown to himself, is enchained by his own nar- 
row values, and the Princess Marina, whom he uses as his ‘Indian 
eyes to see into the Indian mind’, and whom he later grows to love. 
She accepts the invader’s religion, though not without violent effort: 
in danger she finds herself calling on the god Tlaloc and once she 
gashes her flesh before a statue of the Virgin. The irony of Mr Baron’s 
novel is that Marina comes to a truer understanding of Christianity 
than Cortés, for she sees it as a religion of peace. This produces a 
final twist, for Cortés, by underrating her convictions, loses Marina 
at the moment of his greatest glory: a conclusion pointing beyond 
itself, to the failure of Spanish colonial policy. 

Mr Baron has a penetrating knowledge of both the Spanish and 
Indian ethos, and presents them in terms which— unless it be for the 
form of soldiers’ slang—the reader accepts as authentic. His well- 
paced prose advances like the disciplined Spanish army itself, carry- 
ing gorgeous banners, swiftly, unself-consciously capturing Mexico 
point by point, and outflanking every furtive fancy of an original, 
highly differentiated character, the golden princess. 

The Fourteenth of October—date of the novel’s chief event, the 
Battle of Hastings—is also concerned with peoples in conflict. For- 
going exotic settings and accumulation of material detail, the author 
captures the Zeitgeist in a stylistic net, pleaching words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin with rare and beautiful artifice. History for Bryher is 
primarily a conflict between the real and ideal, dramatized in the 
person of Wulf, a young Saxon soldier and dreamer who, given a 
sweet by a Byzantine sailor, can muse: ‘It stuck to the tongue with 
an unfathomable taste of burnt honey and something unknown, 
almost of pounded flowers, quite different from the green, cool 
flavour of our herbs. . . . I saw a rose-shaped city of white towers. 
(Who of my folk had been there? Yet I seemed to know the way, 
climbing step by step to the gate of the merchant’s house.)’ When 
he chooses exile, it is perhaps to this oriental city that Wulf sets 
sail. 

Lyric where the other two authors are epic, Bryher is no less suc- 
cessful in fulfilling the historical novelist’s prime purpose: just as 
Pythagoras (perhaps after listening to the Iliad) believed that he had 
engaged under another name in the Trojan War, the reader of The 
Fourteenth of October is convinced not only that he too, in a pre- 
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vious life, fought at Hastings, but that his thoughts and values were 
__ those of other Saxons in the battle line. 
VINCENT CRONIN 


’ THE JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Edited by J. Middleton 
_ Murry. (Constable. jos.) 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD: A BIOGRAPHY by Antony Alpers. (Cape. 215.) 
_ KATHERINE MANSFIELD by Ian A. Gordon. (Longmans Green. 2s.) 


Thirty years have gone by since Katherine Mansfield died in the in- 
credible Gurdjieff establishment in Fontainbleau, with her frighten- 
ed, protesting eyes fixed on her husband, John Middleton Murry, 
while the doctors and nurses ‘went through useless motions with hot 
water bottles’. In those years a good deal has been written about her, 
© especially in France where her reputation has always stood high and 
where she has been honoured in recent ceremonies. Until this year, 
however, there was no full-length, authoritative biography of her, 
and Mr Antony Alpers, a young New Zealander, has now supplied 
the need. His book, together with the new, definitive edition of 
_ Katherine Mansfield’s Journal, and the huge collection of her letters 
to her husband, published in 1951, (both so admirably edited by Mr 

Middleton Murry), should stimulate fresh interest in her work and 

introduce her to an even wider public than she has reached before. 

It is a fairly safe bet to say that a contemporary Katherine Mans- 
field, if she were not prosperously married or employed in a safe 
job, probably unconnected with her writing, would hardly be able 
to leave as the whole of her deliberate life-work, apart from 
bread-and-butter reviewing, a volume consisting entirely of short 
stories. I stress ‘deliberate’ because she is now famous for her Journal 
and Letters as well—indeed there are critics today who prefer them 
to her stories — but while the value of these is inestimable, it is surely 
wise to remember that a writer should be judged first by his con- 
sciously created work, the work he has chosen to set before his 
readers, and not by private papers which, however precious pos- 

_terity may find them, were not prepared for any eyes but those of 
family and friends. 

The new edition of Katherine Mansfield’s Journal contains much 
fresh material; passages which were omitted for reasons of discre- 
tion in the original 1927 edition have been restored, and as Mr Mid- 
dleton Murry tells us in his short Preface ‘innumerable minor cor- 
rections have been made’. The result is one of the most enchanting, 
spontaneous and human records in the English language, written 
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with such a natural ear for prose that sentence after sentence rings 
like true coin. On New Years Eve, 1915, Katherine Mansfield looked 
out of her Hampstead window by moonlight and saw that ‘the 
shadow of the rose tree lay on the grass like a tiny bouquet’. At 
breakfast, on June the 21st, 1919 ‘A mosquito and a wasp came to the 
edge of the honey dish to drink. The mosquito was a lovely little 
high-stepping gazelle, but the wasp was a fierce roaring tiger.’ In a 
sunless English June, she wrote: ‘A cold day — the cuckoo singing and 
the sea like liquid metal. Everything feels detached, uprooted — fly- 
ing through the hurtling air or about to fly. There’s almost a sense 
of having to dodge these unnatural rudderless birds. . . . To use a 
homely phrase, imagine the world an immense drying ground with 
everything blown off the lines. ...’ 

Although this felicity of phrase was natural to her, the Journal 
makes it clear that she did not presume on her gift. She worked hard, 
she slaved at her craft, as a great writer usually does, all through her 
life. She had none of the irresponsible amateur’s conviction that she 
had only to get down her thoughts on paper and the day was hers. In 
an entry of July 1921 she commented: ‘I want to use all my force 
even when I am taking a fine line,’ and in that single sentence she 
uncovers one of the most profound secrets of the true artist in any 
medium. (One is reminded of Mr Plunket Greene’s dictum addressed 
to students of the German Lieder that it takes as much energy to 
bring off the delicate ‘Die Rose, die Lilie’ as the dramatic ‘Erl 
Koenig’.) This integrity of hers, with her highly developed feminine 
sensibility, probably accounts for the lasting influence she has had 
on later writers of her own sex, such as Miss Elizabeth Bowen and 
Miss Rosamond Lehmann in England, and Miss Carson McCullers in 
America. As Mr Walter de la Mare has said ‘Authors are suckled by 
the authors they love, and must of necessity take after their foster 
parents.’ 

Mr Antony Alpers’s full, careful biography, packed with informa- 
tion, is an essential contribution to our knowledge of Katherine 
Mansfield. It throws new light particularly on the brief fiasco of her 
first marriage with a teacher of singing (to which she went dressed 
in mourning black). It is remarkably objective and unbiased, without 
being unenthusiastic, though Mr Alpers inclines perhaps a little too 
uncritically to a partisanship for Miss Ida Baker, on whom he has 
drawn for some of his material; and in his sympathy with this de- 
voted friend, who, according to Katherine Mansfield herself, ex- 
asperated and consoled her through so many years, he does not per- 
haps fully interpret the deep ambiguity of the feeling which made 
Katherine once exclaim, ‘What a joy it must be to get rid of a perfect 
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friend! That’s what is so very difficult.’ 

Mr Alpers has the advantage of shared nationality, of his 
familiarity with the New Zealand scene. He has all the qualities of 
a good biographer, except a distinguished prose style. His writing is 
plain, unpretentious but with no music in it, and for that reason his 
biography, though it is likely to have a permanent place, just misses 
the dignity of a work of art. 

Professor Ian A. Gordon—like Mr Alpers, a man familiar with 
New Zealand—approaches Katherine Mansfield as a critic rather 
than as abiographer, and he has done a most capable job in a confined 
space. His short study. one of the interesting series of “Writers and 
Their Work’ supplements to British Book News, is compact and 
vigorously written. He stresses the importance of her early back- 
ground, the superiority of the New Zealand stories, the magnificent 
At the Bay and The Garden Party, to even the best of her other work. 
He relishes the perfection of her ear and of her judgement when he 
writes: ‘there is nothing vague or nebulous—or naive—about her 
writings. She is assured in her craft and knowledgeable even to the 
placing of a comma. She writes with precision, knowing the effect 
she intends, and achieving it in all her best work with an accuracy 
and an inexplicable rightness in prose expression that is perhaps in 
the end the only real secret that died with her.’ 

One conclusion emerges from all these three books: how fortunate 
Katherine Mansfield was in her second marriage. Mr Middleton 
Murry’s pre-eminent gift has always been his special, intuitive un- 
derstanding of genius. His wife was lucky to have it at her disposal 
during the most crucial years of her life as a writer, and in her 
Journal, as in her letters, she shows how much she relied on his 
judgement of her work, how anxiously, when she was abroad for her 
health, she waited for his detailed criticisms of the manuscripts she 
posted back to him in England. Admirers of her genius have some- 
times unduly emphasized, and have been unduly disturbed by the 
differences between them. Too much has been made, as in the case 
of D. H. Lawrence and his wife, of stresses and quarrels, which were 
after all, an aspect of love. The tenderness and self-effacement which 
Mr Middleton Murry has shown in editing his wife’s work are a suf- 
ficient answer for the fundamental truth of their relationship. 


BARBARA COOPER 


COLLECTED Poems by Frances Cornford. (The Cresset Press. ros. 6d.) 
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One usually expects the collected poems of any poet to be like a 
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large, imposing building, ‘a building which has grown gradually 
bigger and stronger as poem has been added to poem. If we expect 
Frances Cornford’s Collected Poems to present such a structure we 
shall be disappointed. Her book is small both in contents and in aim 
and is more like a remote, quiet room than a tall, weather-wracked 
building. Her poems are insulated from most of the greater events 
and violences of our time yet they are in no way escapist. Mrs Corn- 
ford is an honest poet and she has never forced herself to feel emo- 
tions that do not come to her naturally. She seems to have been 
equipped from the beginning with an assured technique, for her 
‘Juvenilia’ do not differ greatly in form or movement from the last 
poems in this book which were written in 1953. She does, however, 
appear to have achieved more verbal dexterity, a greater precision 
of language over the years. 

Mrs Cornford’s subject-matter and themes have remained fairly 
constant — childhood, family life, the death of friends, the landscape 
of Cambridge and Lincolnshire. These seem, on the whole, unambi- 
tious subjects but one is reminded of what T. S. Eliot said about the 
‘small’ subject when writing of another woman poet, Marianne 
Moore: ‘Only the pedantic literalist could consider the subject- 
matter to be trivial; the triviality is in himself. We all have to choose 
whatever subject-matter allows us the most powerful and secret re- 
lease; and that is a personal affair.’ 

Most of Mrs Cornford’s poems are short lyrics, villanelles, triolets, 
or ballad forms. Occasionally, however, she writes a longer poem, 
half-descriptive, half-meditative, in which she explores most poig- 
nantly the human sense of isolation. ‘Lincolnshire Remembered’ and 
‘At Night’ are splendid examples of this kind of poem. ‘Lincolnshire 
Remembered’ contains some of the most eloquent lines that Mrs 
Cornford has written: 

*... He moves as though before 
Man sliced the vast of time in fretful hours;’ 


‘They know at midnight how the cold moon throws 
Slabs of eternity across the quilt,’ 

I feel it is a pity that Mrs Cornford has not written more poems 
like these for in them she is able to combine most admirably her feel- 
ing for and close observation of the countryside with a gift for writ- 
ing gravely yet without pomposity of the human situation. 

The blurb to these Collected Poems speaks of Mrs Cornford’s indi- 
vidual voice and says ‘It has been neither drowned by nor assimilated 
to the concerted music of twentieth century verse’. This is clearly 
intended to be a recommendation but I am not sure that it should be 
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regarded as such. Of course, it is good that a poet's voice is not 
drowned by the voices of his contemporaries, but I wonder how far 
a poet can hope to penetrate either in the exploration of his own 
talent or in the imaginative understanding of his readers if he does 
not speak with the accents and in the idiom of his time. 

Mrs Cornford’s earlier work was written in the fashion we call 
Georgian, and some of her more recent poems still have the same 
ring. True, she has many of the best qualities of the Georgian poets — 
a feeling for nature not unlike that of W. H. Davies, a sense of time 
and timelessness similar to that of Walter de la Mare. But she has 
learnt nothing from the great figures of her time—Yeats, Pound, 
Eliot. One is inclined to admire someone who has remained so stead- 
fast to her own talent and vision, but at the same time one does feel 
that if Mrs Cornford had been more ambitious, had experimented, 
had sometimes been willing to write wild, sprawling unsuccessful 
poems, she might have become a more important poet than she is. As 
it is she remains a minor poet quite outside the main tradition of 
modern English poetry. But her work has an honesty of purpose, a 
felicity of expression which cannot be ignored. 

Sheila Wingfield’s book, A Kite’s Dinner, contains the work of six- 
teen years. Like those of Mrs Cornford, Miss Wingfield’s poems are 
almost entirely uninfluenced by the poetry of the last thirty years. 
This is rather odd since Miss Wingfield is a much younger poet. And, 
unfortunately, unlike Mrs Cornford, she has neither mastered an 
individual way of speaking nor marked out a special territory of ex- 
perience to be explored in her work. She is concerned in a rather 
vague way with the ravages wrought by time and war. She is acutely 
conscious of the decay of ancestral houses and of old traditions but 
her protests against this decay are seldom very powerful. There are 
far too many examples of outworn poetic diction in her work such 
as “No longer, Muse, no longer shall I wait’, ‘. .. Beauty’s breath upon 
her glass’, ‘ .. . rosy Helen, bright-eyed like a bird’, and ‘. . . shyly- 
mannered maidens wept’. But perhaps it is unfair to lift too many 
such phrases out of their context. 

Miss Wingfield is best when she speaks most personally, as in the 
sections called “Women in Love’ and ‘Women at Peace’ from her long 
poem ‘Beat Drum, Beat Heart’. These poems are vivid and immediate 
and illustrate well her accomplishment in many different verse 
forms: 

‘How we hate each other 
In a narrow room, 
We terrible knitters 
Under the lamp;’ 
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“... give mea pride 

That any woman has felt who's putting a room to rights, 

Scrubbing as if herself were being scrubbed, 

Scouring as if her soul were being scoured, 

Straightening up and sorting as if in her own mind.’ 
Sometimes Miss Wingfield can produce a most striking image, 

*,..each vigour is taut, alert 

Made into a halter for triumph which now almost gentles 

Up to my hand and then, will slip away.’ 

At her best she has a sense of the heraldic, the emblematic which 
can produce glittering lines. One should not forget either Miss Wing- 
field’s detailed observation of natural objects. She never goes wrong 
when she writes about the countryside or about animals. 

There are a few strange poems here, partly incantatory, partly 
metaphysical, which seem to me among the most successful Miss 
Wingfield has written. ‘Alter Ego’ is one of these: 

‘Cruelty that moves a nib 


Beats a dog, aims a gun 
Maims the Father, kills the Son, 
Infects a realm, and haunts 
The body with such taunts 
And horrors that you shriek Be done... 
I know, for you and I are one.’ 

My general impression of Miss Wingfield’s work is that she too 
rarely comes to grips with her subject-matter. It is not that her feel- 
ings are lukewarm or that her versification is uneasy. I think it is her 
language which is at fault. Her words often lack precision and inevi- 
tability and for this reason fail to linger in the mind. She is a much 
more ambitious poet than Mrs Cornford but her poems are, with ex- 
ceptions, less memorable because she lacks that delicate sense of the 
fitness of words which is one of Mrs Cornford’s most striking gifts. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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from the Arch of Trajan‘and from buildings dedicated to Hadrian 
and Marcus Aurelius; with this is mixed some new work of startling- 
ly different and sometimes markedly unclassical appearance. Until 
recently both the use of old sculpture and the quality of the new 
reliefs were taken to be an obvious indication of the decline of 
craftsmanship in Rome; not only was this Gibbon’s view but Burck- 
hardt also thought that the Arch revealed ‘the bankruptcy of the art 
of relief and of sculpture in general’. A more recent view has been 
admirably burlesqued by Mr Evelyn Waugh in his novel about the 
Empress Helena. The Emperor Constantine is inevitably a philistine 
and wants a sound, realistic treatment of the events of his reign. An 
art critic tries to explain that no modern artist could be expected to 
undertake such a treatment; some backward realist might con- 
ceivably be found in a provincial centre, but his work would have 
no significance. So the emperor, faced with the insufferable preten- 
sions of all his own artists, makes his obvious and statesmanlike 
decision. 

Mr Waugh is, of course, using the old but unfailing comic device 
of looking at history in terms of the thought of his own time; such an 
interpretation of the past is no more and no less valid than that of 
‘A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur’. But art historians, in their 
almost hopeless attempt to penetrate the unconscious processes of 
the artist’s mind, can only, as it would seem, approach their subject 
in this way; what is intentional or otherwise in an ancient work of 
art can only be distinguished by reference to other works, and par- 
ticularly those of the time when the historian is writing, in which 
the artist’s motives are rather more obvious. We can exclude the 
possibility that Picasso distorts his forms because he cannot draw or 
that the impressionists painted in a rough fashion because they were 
incapable of a high finish; is it not possible that the fourth-century 
reliefs owe their peculiar quality to some similar stylistic preferen- 
ces? This is certainly a crude but I think accurate statement of the 
conclusions of art history at the present time; not everyone may 
accept Riegl’s argument that the apparent deterioration of style is 
really a search for a new kind of beauty, but there can be no doubt 
that his idea has had a great effect. Nor is this by any means the only 
example of the influence of modern art on art historians. R. S. Poole, 
of the British Museum, said in 1877 that the statues of Akhnaton and 
his family ‘are all of emaciated and distended figure, and surpassing 
ugliness’, but to Roger Fry they were almost the only Egyptian 
sculptures that had any real vitality. 

Unfortunately such an argument can cut both ways, and Mr 
Berenson, in his essay on what he firmly describes as the decline of 
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form, makes it do so. Certainly the fourth-century reliefs are like 
modern art, but that is because then, as now, art was in a very bad 
way. 

‘Slacking of every kind of vigour, disinclination for the long hard 

discipline of draughtsmanship, the successful search for expeditious 
methods of supplying patient modelling with mechanical means 
... ended in a disintegration which would be like ours if the artists 
had not been forced, as ours are not, to be intelligible illustrators 
with some slight respect for proportions and expression.’ 
On the other hand the decline of form in the Roman Empire took 
centuries ‘to touch bottom’ while in the present century this has 
happened within thirty years. The reason for this is, he suggests, that 
artists and public have ‘had their visual convictions confused and 
destroyed’ by being shown originals and reproductions of savage or 
primitive works which critics have praised as highly as ‘the master- 
pieces we Western peoples had been admiring for centuries, nay, for 
thousands of years’. Here there is another curious parallel between 
late antique art and the art of our own time; the strange portrait 
sculpture in porphyry of this period reminds Mr Berenson, 
obviously to his horror, of a Benin bronze, of ‘heart-of-Africa or 
south-Pacific heads done with any kind of splinter, rag and feather. 
... The explanation offered is that sculptors from Palmyra came to 
the West and brought in elements of an exotic style which somehow 
appealed to Diocletian and the Tetrarchs. It is certainly true that 
even in the second century sculpture in Palmyra showed decorative 
and oriental abstractions mixed with the classical style, but the more 
usual and surely not inadequate theory is that in these portraits the 
exotic influence came from Egypt where the porphyry was mined 
and probably some of the sculpture carved. 

There is not much point in arguing about whether Picasso should 
have let himself be influenced by Negro sculpture but at least it is 
possible to consider in the light of subsequent developments those 
qualities in late antique art which remind Mr Berenson, perhaps 
rather fancifully, of savage art. The alternative course, which he has 
no doubt should have been taken, was for Constantine’s artists to 
have continued in the same line as their immediate predecessors. 
Thus he is perfectly content with a relief of Victory executed in AD 
294 which ‘might go back to Hadrian or even Trajan’; here ‘the pro- 
portions are elegant, the draperies rational’, and he considers that it 
is a ‘deliberately Renaissance’ work, self-consciously suggesting in 
its forms ‘nothing that is not ripe Hellenic or Hellenistic’. But the 
same might be said of Lord Leighton or Poynter and to some minds, 
which it would be rash to assume are all hopelessly debauched, much 
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Greco-Roman art is about .as lifeless and as far removed from the 
spirit of the Greeks in the fifth century as the work of these nine- 
teenth-century students of the Elgin marbles. In classical Rome there 
was, it may be surmised, a rule of taste as absolute and as confined to 
inessentials as that which compelled Sir W. B. Richmond, RA, to rage 
at the sight of a Degas; unless this rule had been mitigated it is diffi- 
cult to see how there could have come into being the decorative, ap- 
plied and abstracted art of the Byzantines which, because of these 
and other properties, was largely opposed to the classical canon of 
form. 

Whether this canon was disobeyed as a result of involuntary de- 
formation or by conscious revolutionaries hardly seems to matter, 
though it is a point to which Mr Berenson devotes considerable at- 
tention. He argues that the late antique artist was a mere fumbler 
who ‘had the pious conviction that he was doing his work along 
traditional lines and had no idea of deliberate innovation’. But 
surely the artists of the Renaissance itself had much the same pious 
conviction; they may have thought they were copying Greco- 
Roman copies of copies, but in fact they were doing nothing of the 
kind. In general there does not seem to be much advantage in asking 
to what extent any artist knows what he is about, and art history 
could hardly proceed at all if the conscious intention of the artist 
were to be regarded as more important than what his work suggests 
was his purpose; to read the letters of High Renaissance artists dis- 
cussing whether sculpture or painting is the better art is to conclude 
that they were absolute simpletons, but to study their work is to be 
convinced of their extreme sophistication. It may even happen that 
the whole merit of a work seems to depend on the artist’s inability, 
by reason of some lack of knowledge or training, to achieve his con- 
scious aim; this was obviously true of the work of Henri Rousseau 
and perhaps to some extent also of fourth-century art. 

Mr Berenson’s essay on Piero della Francesca is a discursive study 
not so much of Piero himself as of a quality which his painting 
exemplifies in a supreme degree; this is termed ineloquence and 
eventually it turns out that it belongs to absolutely all good figure 
art. The more numerous are the instances of it that are given the 
looser the term naturally becomes, and the reader can hardly help 
feeling rather lost when he learns that Van Gogh’s self-portraits are 
as ineloquent and inexpressive as any painting by Piero himself. 

Mr Berenson, as no doubt his most fervent admirers would admit, 
does not enjoy an absolute command of the English language; his 
constructions are sometimes awkward and his sentences involved. 
But the range and energy of his mind, the convictions that have re- 
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mained so unusually clear-cut after ‘sixty years of living on terms of 
intimacy with every kind of work of art, from every clime and every 
period’, carry the reader along so that he hardly notices the in- 
elegance of such a sentence as ‘real art never has nor should repre- 
sent’. He may allow himself to become querulous or impatient, but 
the vitality remains, a quality so rare among all the indecisive pages 
of art history that one can hardly deplore even the aberrations of 
style or judgement which it may occasionally bring about. 
ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 
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All over the 
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famine and dis- 
aster. A gen- 
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THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
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Of all war wounds that are the inevit- 
able legacies of air, sea and land fight- 
ing perhaps the most numerous and 
distressing cases are those helped by 
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The Royal London Society for the Blind 
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ies by this Society. Please write for full 
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Inter-Church Aid & Refugee Service 
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In Case You Don’t Know 


MARGUERITE DURAS'’s first novel appeared with Gallimard soon after the 
war, during which she had been an active member of the French resistance 
movement. She is best known for Un Barrage Contre Le Pacifique which 
created a sensation in France, and has since been published in English trans- 
lation. She has published two other novels and several stories have appeared 
in Les Temps Modernes, Les Lettres Nouvelles and other French magazines. 
She lives in Paris with her husband and one child. 


JOHN WAIN is 29. He is a lecturer in English Literature at the University 
of Reading. He has published a volume of poems, Mixed Feelings, and a first 
novel, Hurry On Down, and is well known as a broadcaster in the Third 
Programme. A second novel will appear this year. : 


JOHN ROSSELLI is 28. He comes of an Anglo-Italian family and was edu- 
cated at Cambridge. He works for the literary page of The Manchester 
Guardian and writes plays in his spare time. Unscheduled Train is the first 
short story he has had published. 


PHILIP RAWSON is 30. He is a sculptor and historian of Oriental Art. He 
has only just begun to publish his poetry. 


ROBERT CONQUEST was born in 1917 and educated at Winchester and 
Magdalen College, Oxford. During the war he served with the Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry. Since then he has been working for the Foreign Office 
at home and abroad. He was a prizewinner in the Festival of Britain poetry 
competition in r951. A first collection of his poems will be published this 
year by Macmillan. 


JOCELYN BAINES works for a London publishing house. He has a critical 
biography of Conrad in preparation. 


PETER MAYNE comes from Herefordshire. He served in India during the 
war, and has since travelled in many parts of the world. His first travel book 
The Alleys of Marrakesh, was published in 1953, and a second book, The 
Narrow Smile (about the North-West Frontier), will appear this year. 


Some passages of Eleanor Farjeon’s Springtime with D. H. Lawrence 
appeared in an earlier form in Magic Casements, published in 1941 by Messrs 
Allen and Unwin for the PEN Club. The book has long been out of print. 


We very much regret that by an oversight the publisher of The Black Swan 


by Thomas Mann was given as Methuen. The book is, of course, publi 
Secker and Warburg at 8s. 6d. » published by 
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